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A WESTERN CHAUTAUQUA—BAY VIEW, 
MICHIGAN. 


T was very hot and dusty in the city, and as I toiled away 

_ at my desk the work seemed to grow strangely monot- 
onous and distasteful, and I longed for the time when I 
should wash the ink off my fingers, put the cover on my 
type-writer, lock my desk, and leave all business cares and 
worries for a while, and go away for my vacation. I won- 
der sometimes if people who live a life of constant ease and 
pleasure really enjoy their summer outings. The joys that 
we work for are always dearer than those that come without 
effort, and perhaps that is why my vacation is always a pre- 
cious season to me. I 
look forward to it for 
ten long months, and 


first one cottage and then another, or the moon sheds her 
mysterious light, the scene seems like a fairy picture. A few 
years ago Bay View was comparatively unknown. The rea- 
son for the sudden rise of the resort into prominence and 
popularity is due, above all things, to the Chautauqua As- 
sembly. 

Four years ago Mr. John M. Hall, of Flint, Michigan, an 
enthusiastic and active Chautauquan, established a summer 
assembly here on the plan of the famous assembly at Chau 
tauqua, New York. The immense band of students who 
belong to the C.L. 8. C. are scattered all over the United 
States, and as many of them desire the instruction and cult- 
ure of the summer assembly, branch assemblies have been 





when it comes I seem to 
enjoy every minute of it. 
Last year I planned for 
my vacation with espe- 
cial interest, because I 
expected to spend it at 

say View, Michigan. I 
had often dreamed of 
going there, and now 
that dream was to be- 
come a reality. Yet 
really I knew very little 
aboutit. All my friends 
who had visited the 
place praised it highly, 
but their reports were 
rather vague and indefi- 
nite. The guide-books 
gave me little informa- 
tion beyond the state- 
ment that it was a sum- 
mer resort situated on 
Little Traverse Bay, 
which opens out of Lake 
Michigan. Only one 
thing I knew definitely, 
and that was that a 
Chautauqua Assembly 
is held at Bay View ev- 
ery summer, and _be- 
ing an enthusiastic 
Chautauquan, wherever 
Chautauquans do con- 
gregate I am sure to en- 
joy myself. 

So one sultry, de- 
pressing day in mid- 
summer, with firm faith 
in the possibilities of an 
unknown country, and 
happy expectations of 
good times to come, I 
started on a journey to 
Bay View, intending to 
remain there for several 
weeks if it proved all I 
anticipated. I shall nev- 
er forget the impression 
made upon me when I 
alighted from the cars 
at the little railroad sta- 
tion about the middle of 
the July afternoon, and 
turned for my first view 
of the bay. Tired, 
dusty, and warm as i 
was, I forgot all physi- 

cal discomfort when I 
posh at the enchant- 
ing prospect before me. 
Standing on the rocky 
shore, and looking out 
upon the clear, sunlit 
waters, the light breeze 
seemed to bring a heal- 
ing balm for the unquiet 
spirit, and as I drank in 
new life and vigor, dar- 
ing thoughts of picnics, 
walks, and excursions 
began to float through 
my mind. From that 
moment I[ was no longer 
an outsider with critical 
gaze; I felt myself a 
part of the place. 

Around the shores of 
this beautiful bay are 
half a dozen summer re- 
sorts, each having some 
peculiar attractions of its own. Nature seems to have in- 
tended this picturesque and romantic region as a place where 
weary workers may come for a few months’ rest from their 
labor with hand or brain. Indéed, a professional boomer of 
towns in the natural gas district would hardly wish that the 
smoke of factories and the busy rush of trade might ever 
come here to mar the peace and tranquillity of the scene. 
The village of Bay View is laid out in terraced streets, rising 
one above the other, up the sides of the forest-crowned hills. 
There are a number of picturesque and elegant cottages, and 
the view of the village from a steamer out on the bay is very 
striking; and in the evening, when the lights gleam out from 











building, called Loud Hall, after the donor, Hon. Henry M 


Loud, of Oscoda, Michigan, which is said to 
building for the purpose in the United States. Prominent 
instructors from Yale University, De Pauw University, Ann 
Arbor, and many other leading colleges and schools gather 
here to teach their specialties, exchange ideas, and enjoy a 
season of good-fellowship together. Besides instruction in 
the summer university by lecture and recitation in the sev- 
eral departments of art, music, literature, and pedagogics, 
there are three regular lectures or concerts during each day 
of the four weeks’ assembly. These public entertainments 
are usually held in the immense auditorium, and one can, 
for a merely nominal sum, hear the best talent learning, and 
intelligence of the day. 
Thos e who were so 
mn fortunate as to be at 


be the finest 
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instituted in various places. The advantages of having such 
an assembly at Bay View are seen at a glance. In the first 
place, Michigan has quite a large proportion of Chautauqua 
students within her borders, who can conveniently come to 
Bay View; and besides this, Bay View is so far North, and its 
atmosphere is so bracing and invigorating, that it is a plea 
sant and desirable retreat for people of other States during the 
hot months of July and August. Although the assembly is 
only four years old, in point of numbers in attendance, and 
in the number, variety, and quality of its lectures and enter- 
tainments, it ranks second only to Chautauqua. 

It has an artistic and commodious summer university 


Bay View last year had 
the privilege of hear 
ing Drs. Gunsaulus 
and Henson, of Chica- 
go; Miss Fra inces E. 
Willard; Mrs. Angie 
F. Newman; Frank 
Beard, the chalk talk- 
ist; Sau-ah-brah; Le 
land Powers, the read 
er; Professors V. A. 
Pinkley and C.C. Case; 
Mrs. Alice J. Osborne, 
the singer; Professors 
E. E. White and J. B. 
De Motte, and many 
others. 

During the summer 
assembly in July and 
August, 1890, there wil 
be Mrs. Mary A Liver- 
more, the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, Chaplain Mc 
( abe, ( olonel Russell 
H. Conwell, Rev. Dr. 
Duryea, James A. 
Green, Minister J. W 
Palmer, the magnifi 
cent Ben-Hur tableaux 
and Mr. George W. 
Cable, in addition to 
the old favorites 

The Chautauqua Cot 
tage, where are held the 
Chautauqua Round 
table meetings, class 
receptions, and other 
time-honored institu 
tions dear to the heart 
of Chautauquans, is al 
ways a popular place. 
Besides the Chautau 
qua Literary and Scien 
tific Cirele, the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, 
the Women’s ( ee 
Temperance Union,the 
Women’s Foreign Mis 
sionary Society, and 
several other prom 





inent organizations 
hold meetings during 
the assembly. A new 


department, which is 
sure of becoming im 
mediately popular, is 
the Woman’s Council. 
which Marion Harland 
will conduct. An ear 
nest band of Sunday 
school workers enjoy 
a new Sunday -school 
Normal Hall, dedicated 
in 1889 with beautiful 
and impressive cere 
monies. The building 
event this year is Eve 
lyn Halil, for head- 
quarters and home fo 
the members of the 
Women’s Christian 
Temperance | nion 
Americans are pre-em 
inently a busy people 
and they enter into 
their rest and recrea 
tion with the same vig 
or and enterprise that 
characterize them in 
commercial life. The 
development of the Chautauqua idea has brought to Bay 
View a high class of visitors. Persons with ideas and ideal 
come here to teach and to learn. 

There is good fishing and hunting, and the bay forms an 
attractive place for a sail or a row, so one can build up the 
tired body by out-door exercise, as well as minister to the 
intellectual and spiritual life of ‘his nature, and one is sure 
to go home with renewed bodily health and strength, and 
new hopes and ambition. One of the noteworthy features 
of Bay View is that it is so convenient a centre for trips 
to other resorts in the vicinity. Bear Lake, Charlevoix, 
Oden, St. Ignace, and historic Mackinac Island are all with- 
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in easy access. We are only a mile from Petoskey, the fa- 
mous hay-fever resort. Indeed it is difficult to tell just 
where Petoskey ends and Bay View begins, for the streets of 
one village run into those of the other. Bay View people 
go to Petoskey on shopping tours, and the professional shop 
per would find keenest enjoyment there, for besides the 
usual dry-goods stores, Which are as well stocked as in most 
of our cities, there are interesting Indian goods’ stores, agate 
polishing establishments, and Turkish bazars, where all sorts 
of curious foreign goods are temptingly displayed. While 
we find Petoskey a fascinating spot, the Petoskeyans equally 
enjoy their proximity to Bay View, and come in throngs 
to attend the university and listen to the lectures, and, in 
fact, the assembly is now counted one of the attractions of 
Petoskey. NELLIE FRANCES MILBURN, 


SYMPATIILY. 


V= talked together, you and I: 
\ It was a queenly night in June; 
Low hung the moon in yonder sky, 

And on your cheek low glanced the moon. 


Your gentle hand was mine to hold; 
My ill-fed heart began to speak ; 
And ever, as the tale was told, 
Dear friend, the moon was on your cheek. 


Old loss that would not let me rest, 
Old grief that slept, but ever lay 

A languid load upon my breast, 
Awoke, and wept themselves away, 


Up climbed the moon, slow waned the night, 
And still you bent to hear me speak; 

I drank the comfort of the light 
In those bright tears upon your cheek 


From off my life the burdens fall. 
Still in their grave through tranquil years 
They rest, those weary sorrows all, 
That faded in the light of tears. 
DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


LIFE OF BISHOP SIMPSON. 


LIFE OF BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. By GrorGe R. Crooks, D.D 
Illustrated Over 500 pages 8vo, Cloth, $3 75; Gilt 
Edges, $4 25; Halt Morocco, $5 75. 


OPINIONS OF METHODIST BISHOPS, 
FROM PERSONAL LETTERS. 


“T am delighted with the Life of Matthew Simpson, You know 
shat Iam not a great admirer of biography, but you have made 
an interesting book, and one that I cannot doubt will find a wide 
circle of readers, both of our own Church and others. You had a 
great subject, and have done ample justice to it.’—R. 8, Fosrer. 

“The book is worthy of its noble subject. The full knowledge 
which Dr. Crooks has of the recent history of American Method- 
ism, his sound judgment, and his rare literary skill have enabled 
him to furnish a life-like portraiture of one whose ‘gifts and 
graces’ put him easily into the front rank of ecclesiastical leaders. 

t is a book which will interest, instruct, and inspire in no ordinary 
degree.”’—Epwarp G. ANDREWS, 

“T have read the Life of Bishop Simpson, by Dr. Crooks, with 
great interest and pleasure There was good reason to expect 
an excellent work, because of both the subject and the author, but 
the result is far beyond my anticipations, The youthful period of 
Bishop Simpson's life is treated with remarkable skill and sym 
pathy, and the whole history of it is a magnificent piece of wise 
dealing in detail and a triumph of accurate search into the obscure 
and early forces of a majestic and brilliant ministerial career. 
With the later period the public is better acquainted, and vet one 
constantly meets with facts which are here presented for the first 
time.”’—Joun F. Hurst. 

“J find it an admirable portrait of the great and good bishop, 
a very complete presentation of his unique personality, a penetra 
ting study of the sources of his power, and a sympathetic treat 
ment of the environments which stimulated his genius,’—Dante. 
A. GOODSELL. 

“You have executed your task with great fidelity and excellent 
taste. We are greatly indebted to you for a graphic portraiture 
of the great bishop and his times, which will retain its place 
through all the future classics in our denominational literature.” 
—W. X. Ninpe. 

“The Life of Bishop Simpson, by Dr. G. R. Crooks, is one of the 
most valuable of all recent contributions to Methodist and Amer- 
ican church history and biography. ... Dr. Crooks, one of the 
ablest writers of his Church and of his times, has done his work 
wisely and well; and every library of every minister and of every 
loyal layman and of every Sunday-school in the Church should 
contain this admirable life of Bishop Simpson.” —Joun HH. Vincent. 
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THE CONSIDERATION OF CHILDREN’S 
DIET. 

T is too frequently the custom with the heads of 
families to think that whatever is fit for them- 
selves in the way of diet is fit for the children, for- 
getting that children and grown people are animals 
in very different stages of development, and that 
what the organization of the mature person has sufli- 
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cient strength to receive and assimilate and turn to 
use is rejected by the tenderer organs of the child, 
and instead of doing good, does harm. In childhood 
the organs are still in the initial condition, depend- 
ing entirely upon food for growth, and for growth in 
the right and natural path. Half starved, there will 
be a sort of development, but development in an ab 
normal direction. If the food is not such as the di 

gestion can master, it is all but useless; it is indeed 
worse than useless, because it conceals the fact that 
the child is really starving; appears to have food 
when that food is a cheat; is not receiving nutri 

ment, but dust and ashes; that the child has asked 
for bread and been given a stone. The consequence 
is that the digestion not being able to turn the im 

proper food to account, the blood receives no new 
supply, and is impoverished; there is no nourish 

ment to furnish the proper material to the developing 
organs, and those organs are withered, depraved, 
turned from their fit and natural purposes; while in- 
herited tendencies toward evil, scrofulous or other 

wise, are encouraged, instead of being repressed and 
destroyed, and the child is ruined by those who love 
it best, starved at his father’s table. The gardener 
who wishes to choke out weeds in his grass does not 
leave it without enrichment; he fertilizes it to the 
full extent that it can bear, and so stimulates the 
healthy growth of the grass that it crowds the weeds 
down, and exterminates them by its own strong 
growth. And so, when the parents have reason to 
think there are germs of disease or any inclination 
toward special imperfection in any part of the sys 

tem in their own case, or in that of their ancestry, it 

becomes a doubly serious duty to provide food of the 
most nutritious quality and in suflicient quantity, to 
watch carefully and see if the food does its work, 

and to aid it in the work by all means possible. For 
not only is the food to be such as can be taken up by 
the digestion and put at work instantly in the organ- 

ization, but the digestion itself must be helped by 
careful administration of this food. 

If the child is allowed to overload the stomach by 
eating between whiles, and whenever anything strikes 
the fancy, the system will not care for the food that 
is given at the stated periods of meal-times; and if it 
is indulged with sweets and dainties, the appetite for 
plain food will be destroyed in great degree, and 
the stomach will be put out of condition to deal satis 
factorily with the agglomeration presented to it. If, 
also, the child is allowed to come in heated from play, 
or tired out from study or a long walk from school, 
at noon, and sit down at the table and eat a hearty 
meal, being in no state to receive it at that moment 
(the digestive powers being fatigued with all the 
rest), as much injury is done as if the child had gone 
without the meal altogether. He should have been 
called from his play in season to give him time for 
rest and quiet before eating—time in which to re 
fresh the little body after its fatigues, or else the 
meal-time itself should be postponed long enough to 
give the necessary rest after the walk or the play. 
And then, when at the table at last, all hurry should 
be forbidden, thorough mastication should be en- 
forced, and no unpleasant topics requiring reproval 
or nagging should be allowed to present themselves. 

For it is to be remembered that, children being 
born, this home belongs to them, in all moral sense, 
as much as to their parents, and exists thenceforth in 
fact for their right rearing as much as for the father’s 
and niother’s happiness. Never should the little per 
son whose health we are considering be allowed to 
pinch his breakfast hour for want of fifteen minutes 
to spare before reaching school. He should be et 
couraged, on the contrary, to make breakfast as 
hearty and lingering a meal as any in the day, and 
be made to rise early enough to give himself ample 
time for enjoying it, which he can always do if he is 
sent to bed the night before in season to have his 
nine or ten hours of sleep, according to the quantity 
taken by him when entirely undisturbed, ere rising 
for his bath in the morning. Many children are ca 
pricious about their diet, faneying that they do not 
like this, that, and the other; but if they are taken in 
hand in season, unless the distaste is an idiosyncrasy 
(itself perhaps a sign of imperfect health, if not of 
disease), they can be taught to relish any food that is 
properly prepared ; not underdone rice, that has to be 
ground like corn in a horse’s jaws, to be sure; nor 
oatmeal that has had only its twenty minutes’ boil- 
ing, instead of having been slowly cooked for eight 
or nine hours; but food to whose preparation atten- 
tion has been paid, with the understanding that it is 
to supply the needs of delicate young organs just on 
the way up from tender infancy. Many of the dis- 

sases to which children are liable it might be found 
would disappear under strict care of the daily régime 
and diet—care that insures not too much violent ex- 
ercise and certainly enough healthy food—diseases 
comprising not merely various forms of biliousness, 
but throat and catarrhal and nervous troubles. In- 
deed children’s dispositions and temperaments are 
very materially affected by their diet; affected not 
only for the period of childhood, but for their whole 
lives. A fretful habit is as often established from 
innutrition as from anything else; and the ill-nature 
of a lifetime may eften be attributed solely to the 
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dyspepsia caused by insufficient attention to the di- 
gestion in these early years, by improper food, by 
irregular hours, and by the irritating and stimulating 
condiments which are ruinous to tender stomachs, 
and are apt to create by-and-by a need for still more 
stimulating food and drink. And not only is the 
physical condition injured by the want of care, and 
the body frequently stunted and hindered in sym- 
metrical growth and development, but the intellect 
comes in for its own share of the general deteriora 
tion. And the child whose brain, together with the 
rest of its hody, does not receive sufficient nutrition, 
never unfolds all the power of that brain, nor acecom- 
plishes a fraction of what he might have done. Such 
a child, as he grows to maturity, not only is in him- 
self an example of degeneracy, but he reduces tle 
average of the race’s attainment both now and in the 
future. 


A PICTURESQUE ART. 

T requires something more than a long purse and a fash- 

ionable milliner to enable one always to be dressed just 
as one ought to be. The best-dressed woman is by no means 
always the one who is arrayed with the most splendor and 
costliness; and to know how to dress according to the ovca- 
sion is as much an art as to know how to dress at all. In 
one’s own home to outdress one’s guests is a rudeness and 
an unkindness; the house, the equipage, the retinue, the en- 
tourage—the whole establishment, is there to speak for one; 
the personal attire can be of the most modest. One certain- 
ly would never revive the singular French custom of receiv 
ing in one’s night-dress and in bed, an affectation of simpli- 
city which was really an extravagance of luxury, since it 
served the purpose of exhibiting a profusion of rich laces in 
curtains, coverlet, cap, and dress, and general equipment, ri 
valling the spider's work, and worth a king’s ransom; for, 
apart from the indelicacy and impropriety of that fashion, 
it is not wise to assume any siniplicity whose subterfuge can 
be seen through. The dress that is not conspicuous with 
dazzling, nor an object of envy, and yet fine enough to show 
respect for one’s guests, is easily arranged by the woman who 
knows how to dress atall. But, on the other hand, an attire 
that is too modest is equally out of place on the guest, for it 
seems to assume that the entertainment is inferior, aud the 
convives of no consequence, It is better for the guest to be 
overdressed than for the hostess—better for the guest than 
to be underdressed; she need not feel uncomfortable if she 
has come in a dress outshining that of every one else pre 
sent, since the worst that can be said of it is that she thought 
the occasion worthy of it. 

But, in fact, the artist in dress will avoid either of these 
extremes, wearing nothing too rich or too poor, too fanciful 
and vesthetic, or too plain and coarse. Conspicuous dressing 
has been one of the disorders of the age; and if the tailor 
made dress had not run into the region of costliness, it would 
have wrought wonders for women of all grades. The per 
fectly dressed woman causes no one to turn the head and 
glance at her, unless for her charming ensemble; but if by 
any accident the glance is arrested and fixed on her toilette, 
then it is seen to be faultless. Only in the private depths of 
one’s boudoir, where none but intimates have access, can any 
eccentricities of dress be indulged, and there one can culti 
vate the picturesque at one’s own sweet will, if it is really 
worth while to give the subject so much attention. The 
chief thing to remember is that a style of dress becomes a 
part of one’s own personality, of one’s individualism, and 
one would always prefer that that should be pleasing. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ORDEAL OF THE GIRL GRADUATE. 


ONG years ago, when Tennyson in his ‘‘ Princess” de 
4 scribed an imaginary college for women, 

“With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair,’ 


it was taken as being, what was doubtless intended, a jest. 
But the girl graduate is now a matter of course. Every 
year yields her by the hundred, and she has in many ways 
ceased to attract attention. Yet she has still obstacles of 
her own to encounter—unreasonable expectations, unfair 
criticisms. No one expects from any crop of this year's 
graduates of the other sex that all will be handsome, all 
well dressed, all courtly, all humble, all wise; on the con 
trary, we are well satisfied if the whole class yields a few 
satisfactory types in each of these directions. But those 
who attend the graduation exercises of Cornell or Micnigan 
or Vassar expect to find this whole combination of qualities 
made manifest in every white-robed young woman who 
takes her diploma. The demand is preposterous. One may 
hear some young Harvard Senior, who is perhaps personally 
ugly, awkward, and ill-bred, complain because he did not 
find the society of Venus and all the Graces among the boat’s 
crew who kindly rowed him out upon the lake at Wellesley ; 
and some Freshman who has never seen the inside of any 
parlor except the sitting-room of his father's farm house 
will vet claim the right to criticize some maiden from Cor- 
nell as being deficient in the manners of the gay world. 
Certainly good manners are delightful, and so are good looks; 
but we have Shakespeare’s authority for the fact that to be 
a well-favored man is the gift of fortune; and why should it 
be otherwise with a well-favored woman? Any standard 
may be adopted, and the higher the better. Let us all be 
Greek gods or goddesses if we can, but, above all things, let 
us have fair play. College does something for all, we may 
hope, even in externals—emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros—but 
when so many young men show so little sign of this emol- 
lient force, this spiritual sapolio, why should we expect it 
as a thing universal from all women? 

A woman of high character and cultivation, who had been 
long a resident in a town where there was a woman’s col 
lege, once told me that although she had wished in her 
youth to go to college, she thought less favorably of it from 
personal observation. On cross-questioning, she could give 
no reasons except such as are indicated above. She had nev- 
er lived in the same town with a college for young men; but 
I had, and could assure her that the traits of which she com- 
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plained were by no means a monopoly of either sex. If 
young women are sometimes pedantic and, in the Scripture 
phrase, ‘‘ easily puffed up,” so are, sometimes, young men; 
it is the price they pay for knowledge. By-and-by, when 
they know more, they will be humbler, although doubtless 
some brains are capable of receiving a vast amount of in- 
formation before that desirable reaction sets in. When I 
asked my black driver at Hampton, Virginia, last spring, as 
to the education given to the young people at General Arm- 
strong’s great school, he readily admitted its value, but add- 
ed, with some evident personal grievance, ‘‘Some of ‘em 
larns so much dey laughs at what de ole folks says.” I 
could have told him with great sincerity that even students 
of a white complexion were sometimes liable to the same 
temptation. 

It must be remembered, in regard to both sexes, that as the 
standard of collegiate studies grows higher and higher, it 
calls more and more either for a race of born students or for 
those who atone for natural defects by greater exertions. 
Both classes are apt to be a little secluded from the social 
life around them; the former by temperament, the latter by 
want of leisure. The high scholars are rarely the popular 
men or women; nay, they are sometimes almost unknown to 
their class-mates outside the recitation-room. Fifty years 
ago, When science was less profound, omniscience was still 
fashionable; young people were expected to do a little of 
everything, and versatility is always charming. To this day 
the student who dabbles in all sorts of knowledge, and whose 
table is always covered with a variety of delightful books in 
a dozen different directions, is usually a far more amusing 
companion than his neighbor who devotes days and nights 
to Sanscrit or quaternions, and comes out with highest hon- 
ors. Yet the neighbor may do all this, and be a pedant ora 
prig; and so a young woman may do it and be like Cornelia 
Blimber in David Copperfield. The fault is not in the know- 
ledge, but in the type of character sometimes connected with 
it. That the connection is not inevitable is shown every few 
years when some one takes first honors who is the idol of the 
class at the same time. To have exact and profound know 
ledge, yet never be a pedant—to teach by unconscious ex- 
ample all the time, yet never be didactic—this combination 
is the glory and beauty of youth, and also of age; and it is a 
thing altogether too fine and admirable for any institution to 
turn it out to order by the dozen. 

And as the girl graduate will bave to suffer from unreason 
able criticism, so she will often suffer from exaggerated expec- 
tations. It will be assumed that because she has spent four 
years out of her twenty years of life—more or less—at a college 
that she will be in all respects a pattern being as to know 
ledge, temper, dress, demeanor, and grammar. But why 
should the four years be expected to count for so much and 
the previous sixteen years for nothing? Boys retain for life 
the impress of their childish associations; the refinement or 
coarseness, the knowledge or ignorance, of their early homes 
will be a source of lasting influence. College does something 
to equalize, but it cannot do everything. One may hear not 
merely the recent graduates, but the professors who train 
them, using inelegancies of speech or pronunciation which 
have clung round them all their lives, the bequest of childish 
associations. Granting that girls are several degrees quicker 
in observation and adaptation, yet the same thing will be true 
of them, And so in point of character. As we see college- 
bred men engage in public affairs, some of them with a puri- 
fying influence going out from them, while others outdo their 
associates in all mean arts, so there will be a corresponding 
variety, though perhaps less extreme, among women. No 
course of study, no diploma, can guarantee personal noble- 
ness or obliterate the difference between one type of char 
acter and another. As years go on, the fact of college edu- 
cation will soon fall back into the past, and become only one 
factor in the personal career; but all high qualities that have 
taken root in the young nature will grow end grow in pro- 
portion to the depth of soil and to the joint influence of sun- 
shine and rain. t.W.1 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CREPE DE CHINE GOWNS. 


NM RAY, €cru, and mauve dresses of figured crépe de Chine 
are among the handsomest visiting toilettes worn at 
the watering-places. The figures may be small sprays, large 
leaves, or a design of flowered vines in stripes; but the sur- 
face is monotone, and the trimmings are laces and embroid- 
ery, white, écru, or black, in plastrons, sleeves, panels, 
flounces, and insertions. Gray crépe de Chine, elaborately 
trimmed with white point de Génes, is made up in the 
** quarter-train ” length now fashionable for carriage toilettes, 
and if the gray is a very delicate shade, it is especially effec- 
tive when made over pale rose or over yellow silk. The 
bodice of the crape is gathered on the right shoulder, and 
lapped to the left of the waist, while the left shoulder is 
smooth, and shows the rose or amber silk lining through 
open meshes of the white trimming. The sleeves of ieg-o’ 
mutton shape are entirely of the point de Génes over the 
colored silk, and the large collar likewise. The skirt has 
four panels, each half a yard wide, let in the crape breadths, 
so that the colored silk foundation skirt will show through 
the white lace, arranged one on each side, front, and back. 
The bonnet for this gown is a small toque of point de Génes, 
made over silk like the lining, and trimmed with velvet ro- 
settes and a high aigrette. Dresses of écru crépe de Chine 
have a bolero jacket of écru guipure lace, interwoven with 
gold threads and trimming of choue of dark marron brown 
velvet for the front of the bodice and sides of the skirt 
One of the most elegant toilettes of the season is of mauve 
crépe de Chine trimmed with insertions of black Chantilly 
lace, worn with a black Neapolitan straw round hat and a 
long black boa of closely curled ostrich feathers, The skirt 
of this dress is cut on the bias, with five rows of black in- 
sertion let in above the hem; it is draped along the front 
and sides of the bodice in smooth folds, and all its ful- 
ness is massed in pleats in the middle of the back, giving 
the princesse effect lately described. The bodice is nearly 
seamless, with the fastening on the left side, and is trimmed 
across the top with insertions in the shape of a yoke pointed 
lowest on the sides. The sleeves are large, with bias inser- 
tions of the lace at top and bottom. ‘The black hat has 
Prince of Wales feathers in front held by loops of mauve 
ribbon, and the long black boa reaches almost to the floor. 
White ostrich feathers in ruches and in clusters for the 
shoulders and the sides of the skirt trim evening and bride- 
maid’s dresses of white crépe de Chine. <A ruche of 
feathers edges the low neck of the corsage, and covers the 
band of the full sleeves, which reach below the elbows. 
Another arrangement of white feathers is square clusters, 
each of four feathers, set at the sides and foot of a crépe de 
Chine dress that has a tablier of pearl-embroidered mousse- 
line draped in curving folds. The short pointed bodice is 
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almost entirely of the pearl embroidery in wide corselet 
shape, with bosom drapery at the top of the crépe de Chine 
held by ostrich clusters on the shoulders. 


ROUND WAI 





AND SHIRRED SKIRTS. 

Round waists are the caprice of the season with Parisi- 
ennes, and are made alike on the simplest house gowns and 
for elaborate visiting dresses. These are not the short waists 
recently in vogue, but are as long as the wearer's figure will 
permit, being made over well-fitted linings, though the only 
seams shown in the material are those under the arms. The 
fulness is massed in deep shirring at the waist line in front 
and back, and continued below to fall low on the hips. The 
skirt is finished without a belt, being neatly corded at the 
top, and when worn is slipped over the bodice, and rests 
there at the waist line in a simple way that seems careless at 
first, but is-easy and pretty for negligee dresses. Thus an 
exceedingly light dress for home wear can be made of fou 
lard or of batiste, with a round waist, large unlined bishop's 
sleeves, and a skirt that has no foundation skirt, its fulness 
laid in box pleats stitched down as far as the knees, then 
plain below, and the top gathered on a bias cord of the 
material, to rest easily outside the shirred round bodice. 

Other round bodices fastened invisibly under the left arm 
have a yoke at the top with all the fulness below, shirred 
near the armholes, then drawn to the middle of the waist 
line in folds that form a V in front and back alike. This 
yoke may be of embroidery or of silk in contrast to that of 
the dress, or at least quite different from it, as a gay plaid 
surah yoke (or guimpe) in a round bodice of dark blue surah. 
The sleeves are of the plaid used for the guimpe, and the 
plain skirt has a border of the plaid. Such yokes or guimpes 
are now cut short in the middle and pointed at each side to 
reach under the arms, and the top of the bodice is then edged 
with gold or silver braid. A pretty gown of thin rough 
wool in large plaids of lavender and gray, with bars of black 
and white, is made in this way, with the yoke and sleeves 
of plain lavender wool edged with two rows of gold braid 
a fourth of an inch wide. Nuns’ veiling dresses similarly 
made have a yoke and sleeves of surah silk of the same color 

Another French arrangement is that of making a pointed 
front with a round back to a bodice, and finishing the front 
of the skirt with an erect ruffle that rests against the pointed 
front of the bodice, making it even with the round back. 
The standing fri!l is double of the material, about two inches 
deep, and is drawn on a cord and fastened on the left side; 
the back of the skirt is gathered and sewed to the end of the 
bodice in the old-fashioned way. A further variation of this 
plan is to put a double frill—shirred through the middle— 
all around the top of the skirt, where it is set on the edge of 
a bodice that is slightly pointed in front and back, a pretty 
fashion for thin fabries—barége, muslins,and light India silks; 
in some French dresses the end of the front of the bodice 
goes under the skirt in a pointed shape, and the back breadths 
of the skirt are curved upward on the bodice, the doubled 
ruffle defining the top of the skirt. 

ECRU NET DRESSES, JACKETS, ETC. 

Ecru net dresses with velvet appliqué figures are new this 
season. The velvet is of a darker shade than the large- 
meshed silk net, and is put on in lengthwise stripes taper 
ing toward the top, in scale patterns, in bow- knots with 
waving ends, and in crescents of graduated sizes above the 
deep scallops that finish one edge of the forty-four-inch skirt 
lengths. These nets have been made over contrasting colors, 
but are in most refined taste when silk of the same shade or 
slightly darker is used underneath, and some light trimmings 
of gold are added to brighten up the dress. There are also 
finer meshed écru lace dresses wrought with gold in designs 
like insertions around the skirt above a deep hem, while oth- 
ers have pointed lengthwise stripes. Bolero jackets of écru 
braid lace in arabes'jue designs are imported, with or with- 
out gold threads, and are worn to complete various dresses. 

The newest black nets have velvet Escurial designs applied 
to fine Brussels nets, also blocks, or pastilles, or crescents of 
velvet, as well as the stripes and bow-knots. Jetted bow 
knots done in very fine cut beads are also effective on thin 
brussels net, and are used for parts of skirts, sometimes 
for the back breadths, while the front is of embroidery, and 
also the reverse of this as a tablier or side panels of the net 
for a skirt of brocade. Very handsome skirts of point d’esprit 
net have ribbon stripes upright half their depth, with narrow 
figured insertions around the skirt and scallops at the foot. 
Plain net skirts have three or five rows of ribbon velvet 
around them, sometimes embellished with gold braid at the 
top of each row. The nets with small open dots like those 
on real Chantilly net make most refined dresses simply 
trimmed with ruffles of the same in which very narrow 
black ribbons are run. Gayer net dresses for dinner parties 
have gold ribbons on the ruffles that droop over the half-low 
corsage, or cross the front diagonally to meet a gold rosette 
at the left of the waist line. 

Bodices of Louis Quatorze lace, with raised button-like 
figures or wheels, are made in black and gold lace or brown 
and gold lace laid over lack surah to be worn with various 
black skirts of silk or grenadine, or of net. These are entire 
dress waists and not the bolero jackets that are simply ac- 
cessories of bodices. 


LIGHT MOURNING DRESSES. 

Tasteful dresses worn as light mourning are made of black 
twilled wool wrought all. over with white silk petit pois 
spots. This fabric forms a habit skirt, and a jacket fitted 
in the back and loose in front, simply trimmed, with scal- 
loped edges that are bound with white braid. The skirt is 
attached to a corselet of the same, reaching half-way up the 
bust, slashed in front and on the sides, and laced there 
and in the back with white silk cords tipped or spiked with 
black. This corselet is worn over a blouse waist of black 
foulard striped with white, and fastened with jet studs. 
The top of the blouse is laid in small box pleats in shallow 
yoke shape, the sleeves are full and straight, and the collar 
and cuffs are doubled and wide enough to turn back in neg- 
ligee fashion. Instead of having a foundation skirt sewed 
permanently to the outer skirt, this dress is worn over a 
separate skirt of taffeta silk, covered at the foot with three 
or four bands of the material scalloped with white braid. 

Simpler gowns of plain black serge, made by tailors and 
called country dresses, have a pleated skirt and blouse or 
shirt waist, with only rows of stitching as trimming. The 
shirt waist is without lining, and has a broad box pleat in 
front fastened by jet stud buttons, and there is also a breast 
pocket for a watch. A shirt yoke deeply pointed in the 
back is neatly stitched on its edges, and the only fulness is 
that held in small pleats at the line of the waist. The collar 
is turned over, and worn with a wide bias scarf of black 
foulard tied in a large bow. The belt is of black undressed 
kid, fastened by three narrow straps buckled in front. There 
are also wide repped silk belts, with buckles of black passe- 
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menterie, in which dull jet beads are introduced, to be worn 
by those dressing in mourning. 

Worth makes dressy light mourning gowns of pale gray 
or lavender foulard with black figures, using open-patterned 
jet gimp for trimming, and ma the sleeves entirely of 
black lace. The front of the skirt, or a gathered panel on 
each side, is made of lace like that of the sleeve s,which may 
have small stars of jet or sprays or blocks, and the foot 
edged with ‘‘ rain fringe” of jet set high on the lace in sey 
eral rows of long slender strands of tine beads. The bodices 
of some of these dresses are all in one piece, without shoulder 
seams, being merely joined under the arms Phe fulness 





over the shoulders is in five puffs radiatil 
the neck, and separated by bands of jet 


outward trom 





White nainsook dresses, with Greek borders done in 
drawn-work, are worn as light mourning by those who find 
black oppressive in midsummet Very simple nainsook 
dresses have a straight full skirt four and a half yards wid 
with me¢ rely a deep he m hem-stitched once at the top Phi 
round belted waist has hem-stitched tucks eugthwise 


t 


rows forming a yoke, and also forming t 
lar and cuffs. Either white or black ribbons are worn with 
such a dress, and many prefer merely a ribbon belt and 
buckle, with a bias scarf at the throat instead of fancifully 
knotted or hanging ribbons q 


irned-over cé 





Black and white ginghams, with flowered chiné designs 
are made with French round waists, and trimmed with 
white embroidery done in striped and barred designs. This 
embroidery is inserted in the front to simulate an apre 
extending straight down the left side, crossing the front, and 
carried high up on the right side. The straight untrimmed 
back breadths are taken up twice at the top and hooked on 
the bodice. Other pretty black ginghams with clear whit« 


bars are made in gathered princesse dresses with V-shaped 
opening in the bodice filled in with a nainsook chemisett 
tucked in small tucks done by hand, and having a deep 
tucked collar; also tucked under-sleeves, with wide cuffs 
turned back from the hand. Gray and lilac ginghams are 
made in the same way and trimmed with black ribbons 
White lawn dresses with purple sprigs or stripes have inset 
tions of revering around the skirt and in rows about the 
shoulders, forming a yoke with puffs of the lawn between 

Thanks for information are due Madame C. Donovan; 
Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; 
JAMES McCREERY & Co.; and Euricu BroruEers 


PERSONAL. 


At the wreck of the Quetta in Indian Ocean, last 
March, Miss Emily Lacy, a young girl under sixteen, rescued 
her younger sister from the submerged cabin, and then swam 
and floated herself for thirty-six hours, before she was picked 
up. As the chief officer, Gray, could not swim, she attempted 
to tow the raft on which he had tried to save her, to land 
which seemed near. The sea being too high, she then tried 
to reach the shore alone to procure food and water for 
both, but the cross currents baffled her, and when she was 
rescued by the Albatross she was drifting out to sea. The 
heroic girl was burned black by the tropical sun, and had 
suffered so much that she said she should have chosen to 
drown, but for the thought of the agony her parents would 
suffer in her death. 

—Miss Joanna Baker, who is Professor of Greek in an 
Iowa college, fills the chair which her father occupied neat 
ly twenty years ago. 

—Madame Helena Modjeska, who is still a very ‘“‘ Rose of 
May ” upon the stage, and who is known as the gentlest and 
kindest of artists, is quoted as saying that ill temper, with its 
excitement of the nerves and disturbance of the emotions, is 
a deadly foe to beauty and charm, and that no wise woman 
will permit herself its indulgence 

—Although Mr. Gladstone is a very rich man, both he and 
Mrs. Gladstone are economical to the point of penuriousness 
in personal expenditure. The trousers of the Grand Old 
Man bag at the knees, his coats shine at the seams, and his 
hats are without excuse, while the chidtelaine of Hawarden 
Castle habitually appears in toilettes both dowdy and shabby 

Mrs. Madge Robertson Kendall is the youngest of a 
family of twenty-two children, of whom Tom Robertson 
author of Caste, Ours, and School, was the eldest Their 
father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, great 
grandfather and great-grandmother, and all the sisters and 
the cousins and the aunts of at least two generations, were 
on the stage, or connected with it. 

—Mr. David Dudley Field, the eminent lawyer, now 
eighty-six years of age, is about to don his black silk stock 
ings and small-clothes, and be presented at the levee of the 
Prince of Wales, after having sturdily declined that honor 
for many London seasons 

—Mrs. Jopling, the most famous and able of English wo- 
men artists, is a leader of intellectual London socicty as well 
She is handsome, graceful, and a witty and original talker 
who dresses well, and possesses a beautiful house. She has 
been three times married, but her brilliant and agreeable 
husband, Mr. Rowe, prefers that she should continue to 
sign her pictures with the name she has adorned 

Miss Agnes Lowe has been awarded the first prize in the 
oratorical contest of the Wisconsin Unive rsity She is de 


scribed as an attractive young lady with a fondness for pret 
ly clothes 
— Miss Helen Gould, the only daughter of Jay Gould, owns 


the rarest private collection of orchids in the country, and is 
an accomplished botanist 

—Mr. George Vanderbilt, the youngest of the four grand 
sons of ‘‘ the old Commodore,” cares neither fer stocks, nor 
railroads, nor for fashionable life. He is almosc unknown 
in New York, except to booksellers, dealers in bric-A-brac, 
and picture dealers. He is a great collector, and possesses, 
among other treasures, a bust of Rembrandt carved in ivory 
by Fritz Kaldenberg, which is considered the finest ivory 
carving ever done in America, and which is valued at thirty- 
five hundred dollars 

—Following the advice of Miss Susan B. Anthony, seven 
Washington women—Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Miss Gillett (a lawyer), Miss Edwards, Miss Ward, Miss 
Johnson, and Miss Desha—have incorporated a stock com- 
pany, called ‘‘ Wimodaughsis,” for the purpose of building 
a suitable head-quarters for women’s associations. Nobody 
knows what ‘‘ Wimodaughsis” means, but its plans compre 
hend a building, with an auditorium, for the Women’s Chris 
tian Temperance Union, the Federation of Clubs, the Work 
ing-girls’ Association, Women’s Relief Corps, Women’s Press 
Association, Woman Suffrage Association, King’s Daugh 
ters, Red Cross, and Decorative Art Association, with room 
for any number of private clubs besides, and a gymnasium, 
bowling-alley, natatorium, and coffee-room to boot. Finan 
cial success is assured to the undertaking, and social success 
is hoped for also. 
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Fig. 1.—Worx-Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—ANTIQUE LAacE TABLE CENTRE.—See Figs. 2-6.—[For description see Supplement. ] 
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Figs. 1-8.—Dorm.1rs.—[See Fig. 4. ] 
For embroidery designs and description see Supplement, No. XIII, 
Figs. 70 and 71. 





Fig. 6.—EpGine ror TABLE CENTRE, F 1. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—SLEEVES FOR SumMER GOWNS 
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Fig. 1.—-SLEEVES FoR SuMMER Gowns. 


For description see Supplement 
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Fig. 1.—Breakrast Cap ror ELperLY Lapy 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—BRreEAKFAST Cap FOR ELDERLY LADY 


For description see Su ment 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Summer Gown.—F Ront.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs, 1-11 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE” 
BY F. W. 


Avruor or “ Her Face was Her Fortexe,” 
“ Larrie Kate Kinsey,” * Lazarus in Lonpon,” Eto. 


ROBINSON, 


BOOK I.—PENGAVISSY COVE. 
CHAPTER VI. 
A GOOD EFFORT 


IKE GARWOOD had finished bis late 
\ breakfast when Ulric Consterdine looked 
himupagain. Mike wasalways quick at dis- 
patching his food—his had been a hand-to- 
mouth existence of snatching at things hur 
riedly for fear of someone else snatching them 
from him, and he had done ampie and swift 
justice to the fare provided for him by the lib 
erality of Mr. Consterdine, though he had 
possibly at times almost bolted his victuals 
whole. He had been a hungry animal a few 
minutes ago; now he was “‘ fuller,” and con 
sequently happier and drowsier. The keen 
gray eyes opened widely, however, as Mr. 
Consterdine entered and took a chair by the 
window facing him, and the sharp face at 
once was significant of alertness and precau 
tion. The little man had stood treat, but he 
wanted some queer job or other done for it, 
of course—people never did things for no 
thing in Mike’s world, and Mike wondered 
what was coming next. And if he did not 
like what was coming, he could make a clean 
bolt of it, and there was no one to stop him 
He had made no promises, and he had ** tuck- 
ed in” all that he could, and be fully intend- 
ed now to be off at the very first opportunity. 
It was a free country, and he should be 

‘orful” glad to get back to the streets and 
the old pals and the Borough market and all 
the shops! He had been a precious fool to 
come all this way after old Kerts—an uncle 
whom he had never seen till yesterday, and 
whom he hoped to heaven he should never 
see again. He wondered very much now 
how his mother had managed to talk him 
into this long tramp, and to frighten him 
about his father’s return—just as if he was 
not getting big enough to take his own part 
now, and, failing in that, to go ‘‘on his own 
hook” away from the lot of them 

‘Well, have you finished, Mike?” 
Ulric Consterdine 

Mike nodded. 

‘You have shifted it uncommonly quick 
ly,” said Ulric. ‘‘Are you sure you don't 
Want any more?” 

“T can’t eat anythink more,” 
Mike; “ wish I could.” 

‘All right; then we may as well have a 
talk together, and see if we can understand 
each other—eh?’ 

Mike nodded again, but not so briskly, and 
the eyes became stern and vigilant after this 
More awkward questions, more jaw; he knew 
what was coming well enough. But he was 
wrong in his surmises 

Mr. Consterdine drew a briar pipe and a 
tobacco-pouch from his pocket and proceed 
ed with his preliminaries for ‘‘a smoke,” and 
Mike felt less afraid of him at once. He was 
not going to be preached at, at any rate, and 
that was something to the good; people didn’t 
preach with pipes in their mouths. He look- 
ed wistfully toward the tobacco, and Ulric 
said, 

**Do you smoke?” 

**O’ course—when I get a chance,” was 
the answer. 

‘You've maturedearly. You have begun 
everything pretty early, slike.” 

**T s’pose I have.” 

* Make yourself a cigarette, will you?” said 
Ulric, passing the tobacco-pouch across the 
table toward him. 

**T’'d rather have a pipe, thankee,” and the 
youth coolly walked to the mantelpiece, took 
down a short clay that his quick glance had 
noticed upon entering the room, returned, 
filed the pipe, and lighted it with becoming 
gravity. Then he was on.an equality with 
Mr. Consterdine, who evidently wished him 
to feel so for a while 

‘What's your next move 
Ulric said, familiarly 

But Mike Garwood was not reciprocal 
He did not understand this Mr. Consterdine, 
and he felt it was no use trying to understand 
him. And he was not going through a cate 
chism just because the old fellow was curi 
ous and wanted to know too much; not he 
—not even for another ‘‘spread” presently. 
The little man was not in his line, for all the 
free-and-easy manner which he put on. He 
might be a good sort; but he might be ‘‘ one 
of the old lot,” and they were all ‘‘ bad uns’ 
and down on him 

‘I’m going to move home—sharp,” he re 
plied, slowly, to Mr. Consterdine’s question, 
however 

‘Back to London?” 

ae FY 

“Is that the best place for you, Mike?” 

“I don’t knew. I can't say,” said Mike, 
restlessly ‘At all events, I specs it is.” 

**T specs you're wrong.” 

“Oh! do you?” sid Mike, in a way that 
seemed to imply that what Mr, Consterdine 
thought Was not a matter of any great im- 
portance to his listener. 

‘Shall I teh you why?” 

‘Jest as You like, guv’hor,” he said, taking 
his pipe from his mouth to throw back his 
head and laugh outright, and a rasping and 
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asked 


muttered 


, young shaver?’ 
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unpleasant laugh it was; ‘‘it won’t make no 
sight of difference.” 

‘In the first place, you have not done 
well in town—not even to the extent of shoe- 
leather.” 

‘‘T shied my boots away. They weren’t 
bad when I started on this cussed journey. 
I had boots then,” said Mike, almost regret- 
fully. ‘‘It’s all through that blessed walk- 
ing that I’ve come to this.” And here he 
stuck out his naked and scarred feet to give 
force to his argument. 

** Well, I'll stand another pair, Mike.” 

‘Thankee,” said Mike; ‘‘ you’re— you're 
werry good,” he added, hesitatingly; ‘‘ least- 
ways, I hope you air.” 

‘** No, I'm not very good, Mike. I was al- 
most as badly off as you are once upon a 
time.” 

**Get out.” 

‘I was hard up for years, my sister and I 
together—hard up in a different sort of way; 
but never mind that just now,” he said, ‘‘ and 
then things took a turn, as they do some- 
times — more often than people think —as 
they always will I might even say, Mike, if 
there’s any pluck left in a chap to hold on. 
Don’t you see that?” 

Mike shook his head. He was a pessimist 
at fifteen years of age; he had given up all 
hope of good luck 

‘Don’t you see it, you young stupid?” re- 
peated Mr. Consterdine, put out a little by 
his companion’s silence. 

‘No; blest if Ido! 

‘Don't you expect any luck in London 
when you get back?” 

No berth—no chance of anything?” 

Oh! I shall look out for a chance,” said 
Mike, moodily for an instant, and then he 
laughed again. 

‘I mean an honest chance, Mike. Not 
pocket-picking, or stealing a loaf of bread 
from the baker’s shop in the London-road— 
Old Maxwell's.” 

Mike took the short pipe from his mouth 
—it became too open to hold it now—and 
stared very hard at the speaker. 

**Gosh!” he gasped out at last; ‘‘so you 
are in the perlice, then? Hanged if I didn’t 
think so; but I didn’t see how you—’ 

No, you didn’t see,” he interrupted, ‘‘ and 
you don’t see now, Mike, although I hope 
you will in time. I’m not in the police; I’ve 
nothing todo withthem. Idon’t think much 
of them.” 

‘How do you know about Old Maxwell?” 
Mike asked, slowly. This was a matter that 
wanted clearing up before he said a blessed 
word more, and he asked the question sharp 

almost peremptorily. 

‘I was in the police-court when you were 
lugged up before the beak, Mike,” Mr. Con 
sterdine explained, and in the language best 
calculated to win upon this strange boy's 
confidence; ‘‘sent by a man to do a sketch 
or two for one of the picture newspapers. 
Do you ever see them?” 

Sometimes.” 
Read them?” 

‘*Can’t read.’ 

‘Oh, no; I remember. Well, your case 
came on whilst I was there. I took a sketch 
of you, which is in my portfolio upstairs, and 
which I'll show you to-morrow—” 

‘To-morrer! What are ye talkin’ about?” 
muttered Mike. To-morroy he should be on 
his way, ‘‘snut” of them all, as his Uncle 
Kerts might have said — fairly on his way 
back—free as the birds that would be singing 
above his head all the way home to the 
streets. To-morrow, indeed! 

Mr. Consterdine went on, and without 
heeding the interruption: ‘‘ That was twelve 
months ago, about this time, in the winter, 
and your excuse was hunger—hard lines all 
round—and the beak would have let you off 
if you hadn’t been there once or twice be- 
fore, an inspector said.” 

‘Yes. Old Bailes,cus him. That's right.” 

‘*And so you didn’t get off with a fine, or 
a reprimand, as I had an idea you might do 

as I tried to work it.” 

‘Were you the gemman?” said Mike, his 
eyes brightening; ‘‘that accounts for your 
face troublin’ me like. I couldn’t think 
where the deuce I’d seen it afore. Lor’, 
that’s rummy, that is! Werry rummy! 
you! y ; 

‘And you talk of going back to all this 
again. You!” said Mr. Consterdine, taking 
up the boy’s cry of astonishment, ‘‘ and what 
for?” 

‘Can't do better.”’ 

‘You can’t do worse—you know you 
Ct n't, Mike.” ; 2 

“IT can’t do anythink else—sha'n’t try. 
Don't want.” 

‘Do you want to be a thief all your life?’ 

The boy hesitated, looked furtively at his 
questioner, took up his pipe, put it down 
again upon the table with so much energy 
that he split it into fragments, and burst out 
at last with all that was in his heart. 

‘‘No, I don’t,” he cried,‘‘ though there’s 
nuftink better for me—can’t be nuffink bet- 
ter; and I shall soon be used to it agin, and 
get on as well as all the rest, and dodge the 
coppers just as orfen. But I would have 
been different if they’d let me; even my mo- 
ther wanted me, sir; my own mother; that’s 
as bad as bad can be—” 

‘Good God!” exclaimed Ulric, 
moved ; ‘don’t say that.” 

“Oh, it’s true enuf, though there’s many 
wus,” he added, with a sudden reserve, ‘and 
she’s ever so much better when father ain't 
by to chivey her and knock her over; but— 


deeply 


there, s’elp me, I did think that if my Uncle 
Kerts down here would have helped me on, 
or turned out a decent sort of cove himself, 
or had been anythink but the brute he is, 
given me one smile like, I'd have took to 
him, and done my best, fair and square; I 
would, I would, by gord a’mighty, sir!” 

‘* And did he not?” 

‘‘Oh, he was like all the rest,” Mike an- 
swered. ‘‘He met me with a snap and a 
snarl, and I went out in the dark last night, 
and knowin’ I was no good, and feelin’ it 
was all over, I thought I'd drown myself, 
and get it done with. I knew I couldn't 
live with him; I was sure 0’ that, and so I 
ran down to the s -a to finish it. 

‘‘Go on—well,” said Ulric, deeply inter- 
ested. 

‘* And then a little gal—the rummest kid 
she was—followed me, and we lost out way, 
and got shut off by the tides, and she asked 
me not to go and drown myself, and so I 
didn't.” 

‘That was Little Speck—Patty.” 

‘That’s the one; and she talked about my 
uncle, till blest if I didn’t think I'd made a 
mistake, and she said how good he was—oh! 
oh! how good!” he cried; ‘‘and when I saw 
him again he chucks a quid at me and tells 
me to be off, as he’s sick of the sight of me 
a’'ready; and I goes, and here I am.” 

‘Tam glad he gave you that sovereign. I 
was afraid you had stolen it,” said Mr. Con- 
sterdine. 

“T had rather prigged it from him than 
had it as a gift,” said Mike, gloomily, and 
with all the passion that he had recently dis- 
played burnt out of him completely, with the 
old hang-dog look returning, and the eyes 
seeming to grow smaller and get more under 
the shadow of an overhanging brow. 

Ulric Consterdine knocked the ashes of his 
pipe into the fire-place, stowed the pipe, 
warm as it was, into his pocket, and then 
stood on the hearth-rug, looking steadfastly 
at Mike. 

‘Mike, I know your uncle,” he said, ‘‘ and 
if he’s hard, he’s a good sort—as hard people 
are very often—and in time, and if you try 
your best, you'll get to like him.” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” cried Mike, interrupting 
him. 

‘ And if you don’t—well, you might get to 
like me instead. Would that be any easier, 
do you think?” 

‘Eh! Wot?” 

Mr. Consterdine repeated his question 

I don’t know—I can’t say—I don’t make 
out what game you're up to,” said the boy, 
with a strange helplessness, and his restless- 
ness again apparent. 

‘I want to trust you, Mike, and to get you 
to trust me.” 

‘ You ain't one of those missionary coves?” 
said Mike. 

‘Not a bit like them. Am 1?” 

‘Can’t say as you air; but oh! let me be,” 
he cried again, and with his old vehemence; 

‘let me go my own way, will yer? I’m or- 
ful bad, sir. I’m no good, really; there’s 
nuffink. to be done with the likes o’ me. 
L 00k at me—you see what I am—yer know!’ 

‘I know that there 7s good in you, Mike,” 
Consterdine said, crossing over to him and 
laying his hand upon his shoulder; ‘‘and I 
say stop in God’s name. I trust you.” 

‘Mike turned away his head and put one 
ragged arm across his face. 

‘Try me jest for once, 
a husky voice. 


then.” he said, in 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
A LITTLE ARGUMENT. 

Sampson Kerts and Patty were in the 
middle of dinner when Miss Wilhelmina 
Consterdine unceremoniously raised the latch 
of the front door and stepped into the room. 
Mr. Kerts was an early diner at most times. 
In the winter season, and with not much 
work on his hands, he was particularly early, 
like a man anxious to get the day over as 
quickly as possible. It was hardly mid-day, 
but the principal meal was approaching com- 
pletion—a microscopic piece of roast pork 
and one or two potatoes, which were still 
smoking, being all that was left on the not 
too festive board of the serpentine worker. 

‘* Good- morning, Mr. Kerts. Good-morn- 
ing, Patty,’ ’said Miss Consterdine; ‘‘I hope 
I haven’t taken you too much by surprise.” 

Mr. Kerts rose suddenly, and then as sud- 
denly sat down again. Patty smiled, blushed, 
rose also, dropped a courtesy, and resumed 
her seat. 

‘We've been expecting you at any time 
almost,” said Mr. Kerts, ‘‘ You're not regu- 
lar people—not to be exactly depended on as 
for time—and so we were all prepared by 
ten o’clock or so.” 

‘* Are the rooms ready? 

‘Quite ready; and there'll be a woman to 
wait on you and to help Patty to clear up all 
your brother's painting messes,” said Mr. 
Kerts, disparagingly. ‘‘She comes from the 
village, and she'll be here in half an hour.” 

‘* Respectable?” asked Miss Consterdine. 

‘We haven't anybody in Pengavissy who 
is not respectable,” said the serpentine work- 
er, a little tiffed at the inquiry. ‘‘ We’re 
roughish, but we’re honest and clean, and—” 

‘* Yes, yes; I know all about that,” inter- 
rupted the tall lady, tetchily also, ‘‘or my 
brother Ulric and I would not have come a 
second time, or a third, or a fourth, as we 
have done. Do you think we should?” 

‘*T haven't thought anything about it,” 
was Mr. Kerts’s reply, and with his mouth 
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full of potato. ‘‘Tlere’s my lodgings to take 
or leave, according to folks’ fancy. Those 
who like them, and think Sampson Kerts 
treats them well, come again. hose who 
are too genteel fer us stop away. And a 
good job, too.’ 

The gaunt Wilhelmina surveyed Sampson 
Kerts critically—so critically that his eyes 
swerved, and he looked hard at ‘‘ Moses in 
the Bulrushes” instead of at his visitor, and 
much in the same way and for the same rea- 
son as his nephew had done last night. 

‘You're not in the best of tempers this 
morning, Kerts,” she remarked. 

‘« Well, ma’am,” he responded, very frank- 
ly, ‘‘I can’t say as how I am.” 

‘You're in an extra bad temper, aren't 
you?” 

“Tt’s nigh enough to the truth to save an 
argument,” he said, shrugging his broad 
shoulders. 

‘It’s Cornish manners, at any 
it’s not nice of you, Kerts.” 

‘I’m not considered a nice man,” 
tered. 

‘**T should think not.” 

“IT do my duty—I pay my way—I earn 
my own living—and I say what’s on my 
mind, Miss Consterdine. That’s all.” 

‘“That’s quite enough,” remarked his vis- 
itor. ‘ But you need not sit there bragging 
about it.” 

‘I'm not a-bragging!” he cried, 
nantly. 

‘Yes, you are,” said Wilhelmina; ‘‘and 
that’s your unfortunate weakness, Kerts, just 
as it is of ninety-nine men out of a hun 
dred.” 

‘*Ha, ha!” said Mr. Kerts, with a sudden 
guffaw, which sounded remarkably like an 
explosion, ‘‘is it?) And does Mr. Consterdine 
brag?” 

‘‘Of course he does. But not in your ar 
rogant, self-assertive, abusive way, Kerts,” 
she replied. ‘Nothing in your style; al- 
though I Aave a brother whose manners—or 
want of manners—are so wonderfully like 
yours that it makes my flesh creep to hear 
you.” 

Mr. Kerts gave another of his double-knock 
bursts of hilarity. ‘‘ Thank you for the com- 
pliment, Miss Consterdine,” he said, ‘but I 
have not been brought up to study what you 
fine folks call etiquette. It was never in my 
line. But forall that, mind you, ma’am, I’m 
not a bit like your brother Rudolph. God 
forbid!” 

Miss Consterdine was surprised at this. 
‘Do you know my brother Rudolph?” 
‘Yes; and don’t like him.” 

“Why—” 

‘He came last autumn for a day or two,” 
Kerts explained, ‘‘and I have met him since 
on business in his own town yonder,” he said, 
with a jerk of his thumb over his shoulder 
that was just as indicative of his back kitch 
en as of a flourishing sea-port ten miles away, 
where Rudolph Consterdine held sway, and 
was pretty well known to its inhabitants, 
‘‘and we don’t hit it.” 

‘Did you hit him?” 

‘“N—no. I know my place—what I can 
do and what I can’t.” 

**T should have thought two men like you 
and Rudolph must have come to blows—or 
Cornish hugs,” she added, dryly. 

‘Ah! you're laughing at me,” 
son, sullenly. 

Miss Consterdine sat down, as if for a long 
talk, and at the same moment Sampson Kerts 
stood up, as if half afraid of what was im- 
pe nding. 

‘What did my brother want here?” Miss 
Consterdine asked, more sn: ippishly. 

Sea-air—change—better health,’ 
ed Kerts; ‘‘and he got all three.” 

‘Did he ask you many questions—about 
us?” 

‘*A goodish few.” 

‘* About— Patty there?” 
‘Oh yes; a few about her. 
‘*And what did you tell him?” 

‘That I had a knack of minding my own 
business, and was not likely to grow out of 
it as I grew older,” said Kerts; “and that 
the sooner he was off and out of my prem 
ises the better I should like it.” 

Miss Consterdine smiled grimly, and then 
said, with a softened voice: 

‘Thank you, Sampson Kerts. 
honest. You do your duty. 
what you think.” 

‘I told you so just now.” 

**And I am repeating what you told me,” 
said Miss Consterdine. 

‘Not but what he has his good points, 
your brother,” Kerts added, as an after 
thought. ‘‘I hear good of him at times, 
and I’m not the man to speak ill of anybody 
if I can help it.” 

‘*He’s a brute,” said Wilhelmina, with a 
snap of her teeth that sounded like the shut- 
ting of a steel clasp, ‘‘and I told him so to 
his face the very last time I clapped my eyes 
upon him.” 

‘Yes; you say what you think, too,” Mr. 
Kerts remarked,almost admiringly. ‘‘ That’s 
why I like to see you and that other brother 
of yours—Ulric is his ungodly name, I think 

—about my place, when you have got the 
time, to set us a bit to rights. You two seem 
to do us good.” 

Mr. Kerts smiled, and brushed his hair the 
wrong way with his hands, and looked alto- 
gether a more amiable kind of carroty bfll- 
dog. 

Miss Consterdine was a woman of obser 
vation, and saw this. 

‘* You're feeling better?” 
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“‘T am,” he confessed. 

‘*And what has put you out this morn- 
ing?” 

**Qh—one or two nasty bits of things.” 

“Work slack?” 

‘“* Awfully slack.” 

‘* Funds short?” 

‘Shortish. But I jog on.” 

“ Patty?” 

He started at this. 

‘Well, yes—Patty too. She’s been cry- 
ing—taking me to task in her way, too—a 
bit of a child like that!—because a scamp of 
a boy—a thorough young London thief and 
ble uck guard as ever you met in your life— 
comes here and begins at once to turn us out 
of house and home by his goings on. Wants 
to drown himself and all kinds of larks!” 
he cried, indignantly. ‘‘ And I sent him off 
again, with a flea in his ear and a sovereign 
which I was fool enough to give him, and 
which I might just as well have pitched into 
the sea for the good it willdo him. I wish 
I hadn't given him that sovereign.” 

«Tt wasn’t—it wasn’t his fault,” eried Pat- 
ty, with a gulping noise in her throat that 
was significant of sobs and tears’ waiting 
round the corner; ‘‘and Daddy did not stop 
to hear the truth, but sent him right away.” 

«Perhaps I was a bit hasty,” Kerts said, 
rubbing his hair in the wrong direction again; 
*‘[ am a bad-tempered fellow at times, and, 
after all, he’s my sister’s own flesh and blood, 
and I promised once to help her.” 

‘There are some brothers who never keep 
their promises,” muttered Miss Consterdine, 
frowning as at an ugly reminiscence. 

‘I meant to keep mine, but she wouldn't 
be helped; but when this boy came on, I 
thought I would give him a trial, bad as he 
looked, and cunning as he was.” 

‘And did you?” 

‘* He put me out,” confessed Kerts. 

‘And so you put him out?” 

‘Yes; and I don’t say I’m not sorry, mind 
you. And sorry or not, it’s done, and I don't 
want to be bothered by any more talk about 
him,” he grumbled. 

‘You did not give him much of a chance,” 
said Miss Consterdine. 

‘Lown it. He would not give me time 
and perhaps it’s as well. I can see the fail- 
ure that he would have been, and the trouble 
that he must have become. It’s as plain as 
daylight to me.” 

‘What did you think of doing with him?” 

‘Teaching him my trade.” 

‘Down here—at Pengavissy?” 

“Te 
‘I have net heard you speak of asister be 
fore s 

‘I'm not proud of her,” he said, shrug 
ging his broad shoulders, his face shadowing 
aus he spoke; ‘‘she has been my cross all my 
life.” 

‘Is she married?” 

‘Yes.” 

“ And her husband—living?’ 

‘Yes, worse luck.” 

“Why?” 

He’s a thief, serving out his time at Dart 
moor now. One of the worst of men.” 

‘What is his name?” 

** Garwood.” 

Miss Consterdine gave a jump and drew 
long breath before she said: 

‘Garwood? James Garwood?” 

‘Yes. Do you know him?” 

‘I knew a man of that name very well in- 
deed once,” was the slow and thoughtful an- 
swer. 


BOOK IL—THE NEW LIFE AND 
THE OLD. 


CHAPTER I. 
WATCHERS. 


Tue winter had stolen away from Penga- 
vissy Cove. The sun lingered longer and 
shone brighter there day after day; the waves 
were tipped with diamonds sometimes; the 
grass slopes were extra green; and April was 
on the wanderers and aborigines before they 
were aware that spring had once more begun 
in earnest. There were two persons, a boy 
and a man, hard at work in the shop from 
which the shutters were down now every 
day—Sampson Kerts and his pupil and neph 
ew, Michael’ Garwood. Hard work or sea 
air, or even brand-new resolutions, had done 
at least something for Mike, for he was look- 
ing a different lad altogether, in a stout cor 
duroy suit of clothes, and w ith his face wash 
ed clean; indeed, one would have hardly rec- 
ognized the present Mike as the tattere 1d non- 
descript who had toiled hither one winter's 
night, and thought that drowning himself 
before the morning was about the best job 
he could put his hand to. Mike Garwood 
was brighter in his general appearance, we 
wish our readers to understand, rather than 
in his moods, if his grave and thoughtful 
face stood for anything, save intense appli 
cation to business. It was a face in shadow 
still, but Sampson Kerts’s first words indi- 
cated that this was suflicient of a novelty 
now to call for a remark from him. 

‘* What's the matter?” 

Mike was in his shirt sleeves, and busy 
grinding and polishing, but he looked up 
very quickly thus addressed. 

“ Nuffink—nothing, I should say.’ 

“Yes; don’t say ‘ nuftink.’ It’s awful low, 
Mike—awful.” 

‘All right.” 

Mike resumed his work with extra vigor. 
Sampson Kerts, grinding and polishing in a 
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superior way, looked at his nephew out of 
the corners of his eyes. 

Mike was a bit strange that morning— Mike 
was always strange, for the matter of that, 
doing and saying “things that were not a lit- 
tle startling; but he had been a hard- working 
and intelligent lad, and his uncle had had 
nothing further to complain about, nothing 
to regret in his new resolution to take the 
boy on, prompted at first in that decision by 
Mike’s reappearance and the interest of the 
Consterdines in him, and seconded now by 
the signs of mental and moral progress which 
had followed the experiment with amazing 
celerity. 

Sampson Kerts was glad, and he took all 
the credit to himself and to his own teach- 
ings and preachings at opportune and inop- 
portune periods which had presented them 
selves. He was a man of decision of char- 
acter, a plain speaker, of a devout cast of 
thought, earnest, truthful, hard-working, and 
bad-tempered, and his own force of will, as 
he thought, had had its effect upon his wild 
and wilful nephew, as he was sure it would 
and after considerable trouble; but he had 
not wished for the trouble till his conscience 
had assured him that he had been a little too 
hard on Mike upon the first day that the boy 
had turned up at Pengavissy Cove. Then 
Sampson had made amends, and here was 
the result; or, rather, here was a good be- 
ginning, so far as man was able to judge. 
And he was sure that he was an excellent 
judge of human nature himself—no one bet- 
ter; a man not to be hoodwinked or hum- 
bugged by false pretences; a strong, healthy- 
minded, religious man, and very obstinate at 
times, when he thought that he was only 
particularly firm, 

“What are you brooding about, Mike?” 
he asked, abruptly. ‘It’s no good pretend- 
ing you're not. If you've a grievance, out 
with it. I like straightforward talk and no 
beating about the bush. Have I treated you 
badly?” 

‘ No.” 

‘* Precisely so; and you haven’t treated me 
badly, either,” said the serpentine worker; 
**you’ve gone on much better than I expect- 
ed. You're clever with your fingers, and 
you'll get on in time—not all of a hurry.” 

Mike had been always clever with his fin- 
gers—so adroit that they had got him into 
trouble many atime. He did not respond to 
the compliment, or look any the more pleased 
at Sampson Kerts’s expression of opinion; 
he seemed hardly listening. Yes, he was in 
deep thought that morning, 

‘*Have you heard from London?” asked 
Kerts. 

**No, I ain’t heard.” 

‘*Did you expect to hear?” 

‘No, and I didn’t expect to hear. What 
could mother have to say to me, Uncle Samp- 
son? [I’m out of her way. I'm safe out of 
father’s, unless she tells him where I am.” 

‘Then what is the matter? You're dif 
ferent to-day.” 

“Am I? 

‘ Yes, you are—and you know it.” 

“I didn’t know it. But I am, if you say 
so.” 

‘I’m not likely to tell you a lie,” said 
Kerts, ‘‘and I can see you are not yourself 
to-day. No one quicker. You don’t work 
with a will, and you stare too much at no- 
thing to please me. You have been staring 
half the morning out there instead of attend- 
ing to what you have todo. And that’s not 
business. It isn’t in our contract. It isn’t 
real work.” 

‘All right,” said Mike, laconically. 

“It can't be all right when it’s all wrong. 
The only fault I find with you that’s worth 
mentioning, and I have said it before,” said 
Sampson Kerts, leaving off his own work to 
give sufficient emphasis to his exordium, “‘ is 
you are not downright. You're sly. You 
don’t speak out like me—you are always 
kee eping something back.’ 

* Like mother, p’raps.” 

‘Yes, like your mother. She was sly 
enough, heaven knows, and perhaps it’s born 
in you. But I want you to grow out of it if 
you can; it can’t do you a bit of good; and 
it only needs a wrench to throw it over. Tell 
the truth and shame the devil, say L.” 

Mike seemed a trifle impressed by this 
homily. He fidgeted with his slab of ser- 
pentine, and then said, slowly: 

‘I said ‘ nothing,’ but I meant almost no- 
thing. Nothing to grumble about—or that 
it was any bisness o’ mine, p’raps—Uncle 
Sampson. But—they’re going.” 

‘*Who? The Consterdines?” 

“Yes. They'll hook it off in a day or 
two.” 

‘* Well, I don’t mind,” said Mr. Kerts, re- 
flectively. ‘‘I'm about tired of them. They 
give a lot of trouble. Did they tell you they 
were off then?” 

‘*T heard Mr. Consterdine talking of it last 
night. And he told me this morning that 
he’d done his work.” 

‘““Work! He calls dabbing paints on to 
that bit of canvas ‘work’! Well, if he can 
get people to buy his daubs—I haven’t much 
taste, I suppose, but 7 call them daubs—why, 
so much the better for him.” 

“‘They’re not daubs,” said Mike, very 
thoughtfully, but decisively; ‘‘they’re big 
and grand tome. The y're—” 

**You’re a bit of a boy, and don’t know 
what is grand and what isn’t. But to tell me 
that the pictures he maxes are bits of Pen- 
gavissy; that his sea is like our sea; his 
cliffs like ours; his gulls and fish like ours; 
his boys and girls like the children who 








come down to play in fair weather here— 
why, that’s all stuff and nonsense,” cried 
Kerts; ‘‘though I’m glad, for all that, that 
he finds fools enough in town to buy his 
pictures, because there’s something in the man 
I like.” 

‘“Ah! there jest is!” and, to Kerts’s as- 
tonishment, the whole face of his nephew 
changed, and there was no lack of lightness 
or brightness in it. 

Was Sampson Kerts of a jealous disposi 
tion, that his face for a while took the 
gloomy aspect which had been on the boy’s 
countenance only a moment since? 

‘You think a lot of that little high-shoul- 
dered chap, then?” he said, filliping his ear 
after his old habit to which we have before 
called attention. 

‘I can’t say I don’t; he’s been werry good 
—he has put up with mea lot. And now 
he’s hooking it and I shall only have you,” 
said Mike, a little uncomplimentarily. 

‘It will be all right,” said Kerts; ‘‘ he’s 
much too full of talk, and it’s my belief that 
he puts notions into your silly head that 
would be better out of it. I told him so last 
Saturday.” 

‘What notions?” 

‘Why, when he gave you that bit of char- 
coal to scrawl all over the side of my wall, 
and he only laughed and said you were as 
much his apprentice as mine—which was a 
lie, though he meant it for a joke, I suppose 
He’s a poor fist at a joke is Mr. Ulric, and 
aggravating too.” 

‘He wanted me down in the cove to-day 
for arf an hour,” said Mike, slowly. 

‘* What's that for?” 

‘1 don’t know.” 

““Why didn’t you say so?” 

‘*{—I] thought you couldn't spare me.” 

Mr. Kerts gave a fillip to his offending ear 
again. 

‘Oh! Ican spare you. Don’t run away 
with the idea that you are any use to me. 
Go—and welcome.” 

‘May 1? Thankee, thankee, Uncle Samp- 
son; that’s real good of you.” 

Mike tore off his apron, put on his cap and 
corduroy jacket, and was out of the shop 
and running down the tortuous cliff path like 
a wild thing let loose from school or from 
captivity. Sampson Kerts went to the door 
of his shop and looked after him; but the 
boy did not turn back, and was unaware of 
his uncle’s watch upon him, as he went at a 
headlong pace in the direction of the sands 
and of a little dot in their midst below there, 
which was Ulric Consterdine, with his canvas 
before him, putting in his finishing touches. 
Unaware, also, was Mike of another watcher, 
who sat curled up in an angle of the cliffs, 
out of the way, out of sight and sound—a 
burly and dilapidated being, with a cloth cap 
pulled over his forehead, and a red scar me 
andering across the bridge of his nose, and a 
week or two's growth of stubbly beard giving 
a blue-muzzled appearance to his thick lips 
and square jaw. Had Mike looked up and 
seen the man, the shadow which had been on 
him that day would have deepened and dark 
ened at once into night, ominous of the oncom 
ing storm and the old life and the sins of the 
ghastly streets. For this was Mike Garwood’s 
father, who had come a long way for Mike, 
who wanted Mike particularly, and who, 
thanks to a paternal government and a tick 
et of-leave license to quit Dartmoor, was once 
again a free man and a brother. All the lit 
tle sunlight would have gone out of Mike’s 
life again, as by the touch of an ugly ma 
gician’s wand, had poor Mike only c aught a 
glimpse of him. 


{To BFE CONTINUED. } 


SWEET-SMELLING FLOWERS. 


‘TS it fragrant?” is the first inquiry made 

| by the majority of people to whom a 
new flower is presented. If the inquiry is 
not made, the fact of its odorous or odorless 
condition is at once tested. The impulse is 
so general as to furnish evidence for the con- 
clusion that fragrant flowers are generally 
loved. 

A choice, elegantly formed, richly colored 
rose loses something of its attractiveness if it 
be scentless. We expe ct sweetness of a rose. 
The happy little Bonne Silene, always lovely 
with its variety of color and invariable, sweet, 
spicy perfume, isa constant favorite, and will 
doubtless so continue so long as roses bloom 
The influence of a room pervaded by the 
soft odors of fragrant flowers is at once 
soothing and inspiring. Involuntarily gen- 
tle thoughts.creep into the mind. Courage 
returns, hope springs up, faith in the Divine 
guidance is awakened, thoughts of heaven 
are stirred. 

Our Margaret is a true flower lover. Last 
season from her little garden plot she car- 
ried floral blessings to dozens of her friends, 
rich and poor. She noticed that none of her 
offerings were so acceptable as the sweet- 
scented flowers. 

‘How that mignonette brings back my 
girlhood!” said one gentle invalid. 

‘My bridal bouquet was of lilies-of-the- 
valley,” said another. 

‘Violets were my mother’s favorite,” 
whispered a pi atient sufferer. 

This year Margaret is devoting just two 
thirds of her available garden space to fra 
grant flowers. The English violet beds have 
been extended by transplanting. By good 

care these are made to bloom until late in the 
season. A large sunny corner is given up to 
the sun-loving heliotrope. Numerous slips 
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of both light and dark varieties have been 
planted in rich soil,and she will be able to 
gather full sprays with a lavish hand until 
the very last of summer days 

The bed of lily-of-the-valley has already 
yielded its abundant bloom, anda larger pl rt 
will be given it for another season. Sweet 
pease— Margaret loves but one kind, the old 
fashioned, ever-delightful ‘painted lady 
No fragrance is more grateful to her friends 


The clear satisfying colors need no assistance 
from other flowers, but are a whole bou juet 
in themselves rhere is a long walk down 


through the garden, On each side are plant 
ed large quantities of sweet-pease, and they 
promise abundant fruitage. The vines de 
mand more attention than any other of her 
flower family, but when they have been nice 
ly trained to meet in a high arch overhead, 
they furnish a source of delight for the sum 
mer guests, and also to the sharers of her 
weekly supply of bouquets. The preacher's 
desk in her loved church will often be bright 
ened by these flowers, and Margaret dearly 
loves to add this contribution ‘for the ser 
vice of the tabernacle.” 

August lilies, ascension lilies, yellow lilies, 
and pond-lilies have their place in Margaret's 
garden, the last in a miniature pond com 
posed of a half barrel sunken in the ground 
fruth compels the statement that these last 





are not always successful, although fresh 
roots and earth from the pond are often pro 
cured. But when a fair white and gold lily 


does come to bloom in the old barrel, it seems 
to Margaret fairer and whiter and sweeter 
than any flower that ever bloomed out of 
paradise, 

Mignonette forms a long border down the 
walks, peered with sweet-alyssum, and 

each will yield an abundant harvest. Mar 

garet keeps these entails gathered, so that 
the strength of the plants need not be wasted 
in seed-bearing. A great handful of fresh 
mignonette is always to be found in a small 
glass hanging-basket in her room. 

For sweet green leaves there are lemon-ver 
bena—two large trees carefully kept from 
year to year—some old-fashioned sweet-scent 
ed geraniums, and, very much older-fashion- 
ed, that plant beloved by our great-grand 
mothers, the feathery blue-green comtorting 
southernwood, whose pungent odor recalls 
many a youthful memory in the hearts of the 
older ladies. ° 

Mention should also be made of the equally 
ancient red roses, the spicy, slightly double, 
deep crimson variety, with bright golden cen 
tres, which used to grow in our grandmothers’ 
gardens. Margaret has a half-dozen or more 
elderly ladies among the pensioners of het 
bounty, and the red roses and southernwood 
are to them an especial delight, as they are 
to the most esthetic of all her friends, tor in 
spite of the efforts of florists to produce new 
varieties, there are certain old-time favorites 
that never lose their charm, and the fragrant 
flowers are always of this sort 
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WILLIAM III, IN THE GARDEN 


KING WILLIAM IIT. AT 
HAMPTON COURT. 
See illustration on double page. 
i period of King William III. was in 
England the period of formal landscape 
gardening. Everything was artificial, and 
the taste of the time, following the customs 
in vogue in Holland, inclined to a ruthless 
use of the sheers in clipping and disfiguring 
natural foliage. ‘‘ The compass and square 
were of more use in plantations than the 
nurseryman, and the hollies and ferns were 
formed into peacocks and other shapes of 
birds and animals.” 
Gayety, once light and unrestrained, grew 


AT AN OLD CHATEAU.* 
BY KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID, 
Avruor or “At tur Rep Grove,” “ Patey,” 


* Exconor Deypen,” “ Menke Suzanne,” ETO. 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 
IN THE GARDEN OF THE CHATEAU. 


rJ\HERE were not many flowers in the gar- 

l den, but the light and shade in it were 
beautiful; so was the view of the sunny river 
as it rushed along to the little fall at the left- 
hand angle of the garden, seen from under 
the shadowing branches. The rocky bank 
that rose abruptly on the farther side showed 
a luminous gray against the sombre wood 
that towered above it; the trees grew so 
densely that the wood made a barrier against 
the light. There was no gravel on the path 
that led across to the river-bank; there was 
a choked fountain in the midst stained with 
damp and rust, and guarded by a headless 
nymph who beld out imploring hands minus 
several fingers. 

Trenchard sighed ; in his comfortable, well- 
appointed English home such a blot as this 
could not have been permitted. The foun- 
tain would either have been kept in repair, or 
it would have been removed; he could not, 
however, deny its picturesqueness. 

“T see a boat,” he said, when they reached 
the bank, less steep on this side than on the 
other. ‘‘ Do you like boating, mademoiselle?” 

Manon’s eyes sparkled, then she looked 
pensive. ‘‘l like it very much,” she an- 
swered, demurely; ‘‘so does my aunt.” 

Trenchard smiled, and then he remem- 
bered the lecture his mother had bestowed 
on him on the subject of French etiquette. 
He saw that the old lady’s presence would 
be necessary. 

‘« If your aunt likes it, may I not row you 
both? I suppose the river is navigable high- 
er up, or you would not have a boat here.” 

Manon laughed. ‘‘ Yes, it is much wider 
up there ; this is only a branch,” she said; 
**and there is a much better boat in the shed 
at that corner.” 

Harold walked on to the shed, and Manon 
was delighted to see the ease with which 
the Englishman launched the boat, and then 


* Begun in Haerver’s Bazaz No, 29, Vol. XXIII. 
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ponderous and formidable when the king 
felt at liberty to withdraw from English so- 
ciety and enjoy the company of the staid 
though roistering friends he had brought in 
his train from his native land. William’s 
aim was to reproduce in the scenery of his 
English home the characteristics’ of the 
Dutch palace and pleasure-grounds, and to 
make the atmosphere of the new court as 
much as possible that of the old, which 
always drew his affectionate retrospective 
regards. William and Mary planned the 
grounds with great care and exactness, and 
the pastime of doing this*continued to be 
the king’s chief resource after the queen’s 
decease. 


brought it close to the bank so that she and 
her aunt could step in without trouble. 

‘‘I1 wish I could do that,” she sighed, 
‘*My only way is to get into the boat before 
I loose it, and then we float out.” 

‘*T wonder you are not carried down to 
the fall by the current,” Harold said, grave- 
ly. ‘‘ Yours is not so safe a way as mine, 
mademoiselle.” ’ 

His disturbed look amused her. 

‘*T was carried down once; I—” Manon 
stopped and looked away; she had flushed 
suddenly, and she wanted to avoid her aunt’s 
notice. 

“Did the boat upset?” Harold asked the 
question eagerly, in some alarm; he thought 
his friend Gilles culpably careless in allowing 
such arisk to be run. He felt the strength 
of the current as he rowed, and his handsome 
face contracted as he thought of that fair 
young body dashed over the water-fall, and 
bruised against the sharp stone steps that 
made its ledges. 

‘Yes, it upset.” Manon laughed; then 
she looked quickly at her aunt, and met 
Mademoiselle Barbe’s hard eyes fixed on her 
with a lingering inquisitive stare. 

“The boat upset, Manon? Do you say— 
you fell into the water? Pray who puiled 
you out?” 

Manon’s color had become so deep that she 
could no longer hide it; her little ears were 
crimson, and she looked confused. 

“‘Anne Kerlaz was with me, aunt; and— 
and there was some one else.” 

Her aunt shot an angry look at her. but 
she did not persist in her questions. ’ She 
considered that Manon had already made a 
most imprudent revelation before the Eng- 
lishman, and she therefore let the matter 
drop, reserving to herself the right of a se- 
vere inquisition when she was next alone 
with her niece. 

_ Harold Trenchard, being the only child of 
rich parents, was accustomed to have his own 
way in all things. He saw the severe look 
on Mademoiselle Barbe’s face, and it puzzled 
him ; he saw, too, that Manon was looking 
grave, and he tried to bring back her lovely 
smile by telling her the difficulty he had 
found in making himself understood by the 
peasants near Quimper. 

Manon laughed and looked bright again. 
‘You need not wonder,” she said; ** last year 
when I was in the north, I could not make a 
woman understand me, and yet I am Breton 


born. Our dialect here is so.very different 
from that of the Leon people that I could 
not understand her either; fortunately, she 
knew a little French.” 

Mademoiselle Barbe’s face softened, and 
she laughed heartily at the idea of Breton 
French. 

They had turned, and were now again in 
sight of the garden. Monsieur de Locronan 
smiled with satisfaction, as he walked up and 
down. under the trees, at the sound of the 
merry voices. 

‘Tt goes well,” he said to himself. ‘TI 
suppose Colonel Trenchard wishes the mar- 
riage, or he would not have sent Harold to 
Quimper. I gave him a plain warning that 
it was imprudent to bring a young man and 
a young woman together in a quiet place like 
this, unless he was prepared for the probable 
result of such association.” He paused as 
renewed laughter from the boat reached him. 
‘ Yes,” he repeated, cheerfully, ‘‘ it goes well. 
Shyness notwithstanding, my little sister is 
quite ready to amuse herself with the first 
handsome young fellow who has come in her 
way.” 

Some one else was listening to the mer- 
ry laughter, which fitted perfectly with the 
sparkling atmosphere above the trees, so 
golden now with sunshine that the green 
shadow below them looked yet cooler than 
it had been. 

Anne Kerlaz was looking intently out of 
one of the round windows of the upper gal- 
lery. She was not in harmony, so far as 
expression went, with the joy and radiance 
without. She could not help looking fair 
and bright-eyed and honest, but her pale 
eyebrows were drawn together, and there 
was as severe a look in her blue eyes as there 
had been just now in Mademoiselle Barbe’s. 

** Heavens!” she said, ‘‘ has it come to this 
already? If she cannot be with the one she 
wants, will Mademoiselle Manon content her- 
self with the first comer?—an Englishman, 
too! I could not have believed it of her. 
Mon Dieu! that is herlaugh. I wonder what 
Désiré would say—he who hates an English- 
man?” She stood thinking, with her eye- 
brows still so near together that two deep 
lines showed on her smooth forehead. ‘‘ She 
must be told about the letter,” she went on 
thinking. ‘‘I have to give it to her; but I 
must wait; Mademoiselle Barbe suspects al- 
ready. I must wait till bedtime.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
A DILEMMA. 


Ir was just as well that Anne had decided 
to wait, for she would have had little chance 
of a talk with Mademoiselle Manon. 

Monsieur de Locronan ordered the car- 
riage, and he told his friend he was going to 
drive him part of the way to Douarnenez. 
They would visit one or two places, sleep 
at Douarnenez, and on their way home to- 
morrow they would see the famous Pointe 
du Raz. Manon and her aunt came back 
alone, and Mademoiselle Barbe soon began 
her questions. 

‘* You are too open with strangers, Manon. 
Why need you have said you were upset in 
the boat?” 

‘*I do not know,” Manon said, shyly. ‘‘It 
came into my head.” 

You said some one else was with you. 
Who was it?” 

Manon’s eyes were veiled by their long 
lashes; she seemed to be completely absorbed 
in buttoning her glove. 

Mademoiselle Barbe fidgeted, but waited. 

At last the girl turned and looked at her 
with what seemed to her aunt surprising 
calmness. 

“It was a friend of my mother’s, aunt. 
She had sent him out to look for me just 
when the boat upset.” 

‘‘Him, Manon! Surely your mother did 
not trust you alone with a gentleman?” 

Manon looked steadily at her companion. 

‘I told you that Anne was with me. Be- 
sides, my mother was the best judge, Aunt 
Barbe.” 

The defiant tone in the last words jarred 
on the spinster. 

‘*My poor sister-in-law was extremely ec- 
centric. In Gilles’ absence she would have 
been wiser if she had refused to admit gen- 
tlemen to the chateau.” 

Manon laughed. 

‘*That would have turned the house into 
a convent; but I do not like any visitors,” 
she added, gravely, ‘‘and I hope this one 
will not stay long.” 

Her aunt looked sharply at her. 

‘I fancied you liked him.” 

**T am bound to be civil to Gilles’ friend.” 
Manon spoke wearily; she longed to be at 
the end of the drive. She had never found 
her aunt so uncompanionable as she was to- 
day. 

The girl, too, had the vague feeling of dis- 
comfort which so often precedes real trouble ; 
she now and then said a few words, for she 
remembered that her aunt was also a guest 
at the chiiteau. It was a relief to see the 
dull, prison-like house on the top of the hill 
before them. Manon went quickly to her 
own room. She was surprised not to find 
Anne there; even when the old cracked bell 
rang Anne did not come to warn Manon that 
dinner was served. 

Mademoiselle Barbe had a headache ; she 
found fault with the soup, and announced 
her intention to go to bed early. 

‘* Yes,” Manon said, ‘‘ there is nothing like 
rest for a headache.” 
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But even this prospect of release did not 
remove the depression that had seized on 
Manon ; she felt like the ghost of herself 
when she was at last free to go to her own 
room. 

A small oil lamp burned at the top of the 
stairs, and the girl looked on, expecting to 
see Anne waiting for her at the door; but 
the passage was empty, and when she went 
into the bedroom Anne was not there. 

Manon’s depression increased. While her 
mother lived she had not known this feeling, 
and its very strangeness terrified her. She 
waited a few minutes, and then, saying to 
herself that Anne was perhaps engaged with 
her father, she rang her bell. 

A pause of waiting followed. At last foot- 
steps came along the gallery. There was a 
tap at the door, and Anne came in. She 
looked sad, and she waited for Manon to 
speak. 

‘““Where have you hidden yourself?” Ma- 
non said. 

‘‘T was upstairs while mademoiselle was 
amusing herself in the boat; then I went to 
my father.” 

Manon gave her a sad, sweet look. 

‘‘T am so unhappy, Anne, that I do not 
know what to do. You are vexed about 
something; what is it?’ 

‘*I—I do not like the Englishman, made- 
moiselle.” 

Manon pinched the girl’s arm. 

‘*That is prejudice, Anne. I was just the 
same. I thought I hated the English, but IL 
like Mr. Trenchard; he is very pleasant.” 

Anne jerked her head back twice by way 
of emphasizing her disapproval. 

‘*Mademoiselle Manon,” she said, coldly, 
“T have a letter from Désiré.” 

Bright color flew over Manon’s face, her 
troubled look vanished. 

‘**May I see your letter, my girl?” 

Anne’s answer was to hand her lover's let- 
ter to her mistress. She pointed half-way 
down the page. 

‘* Read from there, if you please,” she said; 
‘the first part is only for me.” 

Manon glanced down the page. The writ 
ing was bold, but it was not clear. She hes 
itated to read, she felt afraid that she might 
stumble on some expression not meant for 
her to see. 

‘* Please read the letter yourself, Anne; sit 
down on the stool there, and I will listen.” 

Anne placed herself on the low stool, but 
she still looked severe; even the touch of 
Désiré’s letter, which she had been kissing 
five minutes before, did not soften her face. 
She began abruptly: 

‘You are to say to Mademoiselle Manon 
that my master cannot write "—Anne looked 
up to see how the news affected her young 
lady, and she smiled when she saw Manon’s 
look of alarm. ‘‘ You must take care not 
to frighten her by saying this; women take 
fright easily, monsieur says—I do not think 
all women do—after all, it is only that he 
was sent for to go to the general, just as he 
was going to write, and he has not come 
back. Anyway, my master cannot write, be 
cause the post will go in five minutes; and I 
fancy he will bring back the order to march.” 
Anne paused in her reading. 

‘*T thought there would be bad news 
instead of good,’ Manon said, ‘*I felt so 
gloomy.” 

Anne looked at her judicially, as if she 
had been her grandmother. 

‘*Was mademoiselle gloomy? And I, on 
the contrary, fancied that she was enjoying 
herself. I was not even sure,” she added, 
‘*that the news at the end of the letter would 
be as pleasant to mademoiselle as it is to 
me; but—but then I do not like English- 
men.” 

Manon looked indignant, but only for an 
instant; then she shook her head gravely at 
Anne. 

**Do not make me feel that I have spoiled 
you,” she said. ‘‘ Now make haste and read 
me the good news ” ' 

Her tone was so full of quiet dignity that 
Anne was ashamed, but she soon recovered 
herself, 

‘** Mademoiselle knows I would not grieve 
her, but she also knows that she has only me 
to take care of her. See here, Mademoiselle 
Manon’’—she stretched out her left hand be- 
seechingly—‘‘if Anne were your old nurse 
you would listen to her; why, then, should 
a few years make Anne hold her tongue?” 

Manon smiled, and pointed to the letter. 

“It will not be long,” Anne read, ‘‘ before 
you see us. Weare ordered home, and, from 
what I hear, the regiment will be stationed 
in the old quarters. My master will go to 
Kergoiit. I shall have leave to wait on him, 
so we may reach Chateau Camaret any day. 
My master’s message was: ‘Do not write. 
We shall be on the march by the time this 
reaches you, and Heaven only knows where 
we shall halt.’ He said, too, it will be unsafe 
to write: there is no saying who may get a 
letter sent at random; besides, you will see 
us soon, very soon.” 

Manon clapped her hands in a sort of ec- 
stasy, and then she hid her burning face be- 
tween them. 

There was silence, during which Anne took 
the opportunity of reading once more the 
first part of her precious letter, and the ex- 
pressions she had skipped in reading it 
aloud. 

Manon suddenly flung out her hands and 
gave acry of terror. ‘‘ They will come here!” 
Her color had fled. It was hardly possible to 
believe that the shrinking girl sitting beside 
her bed, and almost as white as its dainty 
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frilled curtains, could be the glowing, bright- 
eyed beauty of just now. 

** Well,” Anne said, defiantly, ‘‘and why 
should they not come here, mademoiselle ? 
They have every right to come.” 

‘* Because my brother does not know Mon- 
sieur de Camaret; he does not even know 
that Monsieur de Camaret has visited here.” 

Anne rose from the stool, and stood with a 
hand on each hip, facing Manon. 

‘*Great heavens! why should you care, 
mademoiselle? Have you not a right to see 
our dear departed lady’s visitors? Yes, Mon- 
sieur Philippe will come, and it will happen 
like this—lI foresee it: Monsieur Philippe will 
arrive suddenly one morning—yes, he might 
have arrived to-day when mademoiselle was 
in the boat with the Englishman ’— Anne 
looked very significant. ‘‘ He will come with- 
out warning; but I shall take care to be on 
guard. My father—well, it is a pity, but it 
is so—my father, mademoiselle, has opinions 
which are as antiquated as the Ark of the 
Deluge or the Temple of Solomon. He be- 
lieves thata feud should continue. So, made- 
moiselle, it is not to my father that I shall 
intrust the receiving of Monsieur de Cama- 
ret.” 

‘*How can you help it?” Manon’s voice 
was sad, and it sounded full of distrust. 

Anne gave her an encouraging smile. 

‘* Mademoiselle must not be faint-hearted; 
love is a power, and it will help us both. 
You will know, and I shall know, when our 
men are near; our hearts will give us warn- 
ing, and we must keep a sharp watch to see 
that they are not refused admission. Does 
mademoiselle,” she said, significantly, ‘‘ think 
it was quite by chance that she saw Monsieur 
de Camaret whenever he came?” 

Manon’s eyes drooped, and she flushed 
deeply at this hint. 

‘* You mean, I suppose, Anne, that you will 
get your father out of the way; but you for- 
get that there is now my brother to be con 
sidered, and also there is my aunt.” 

Anne snapped her fingers. ‘‘ For the mas 
ter I say nothing—that is not my affair; but 
for Mademoiselle Barbe—bah! I do not waste 
a thought on her. For the matter of that, 
should she be in her bedroom, looking at her- 
self in the glass—for she does that a good 
deal when she is there, mademoiselle—it will 
be easy to turn the key on her till you have 
made everything straight. As for the mas 
ter, cannot help you; but you can do a good 
deal for yourself, mademoiselle.” 

Manon’s deep gray eyes opened widely with 
a look at once imploring and surprised. 

‘*What do you mean, Anne? What can I 
do?” ; 

‘‘Why does not mademoiselle put trust in 
the master? She isall he has. He will sure- 
ly wish her to be happy.” 

Manon’s bosom heaved; she twisted her 
fingers nervously, and looked at Anne with 
the wild, hunted look that of late had often 
shone in her eyes. She was fond of Anne, 
and she knew that she could trust her, but 
she could not tell her her trouble. 

One day, soon after her mother’s death, 
Gilles had spoken of the quarrel between the 
families. ‘It can never be made up now,” 
he said, ‘‘though Chateau Kergoiit is the 
nearest place to ours. We must forever be 
strangers to the De Camarets.” 

Manon was telling herself now that she 
ought to have told him the truth; but even 
if her timidity would have allowed her to 
contradict her brother, at that time almost a 
stranger to her, Monsieur de Camaret had 
told her to wait. In his last letter—the let- 
ter which had made her aunt so suspicious— 
the caution had been repeated. Manon was 
told that by speaking she might provoke 
vexations from which the presence and the 
explanations of Monsieur de Camaret would 
shield her. 

Anne was becoming impatient; her fingers 
beat time on her waist as she stood looking 
down at Manon’'s perplexed face. ‘‘ Well, 
mademoiselle,” she said at last, ‘‘ why not?” 

Manon still kept silence; she was earnest- 
ly seeking for a way out of hertrouble. Anne 
was older than she was, and Manon felt that 
she was also more clever; but Anne was only 
a peasant, and she could not quite under- 
stand. Manon knew that Anne’s father 
sometimes scolded her angrily, and yet they 
were excellent friends; but the timid girl 
knew that a man would not take an affront 
quietly. Gilles could be hard and stern, and 
she thought if he met Monsieur de Camaret, 
and spoke to him as she had heard him speak 
to a peasant who had offended him, there 
would be a fierce quarrel between Philippe 
and her brother; there might be a duel be- 
fore she could prevent it. 

“Ah!” As that terrible thought came, 
Manon gave a little cry, but light had come 
With it. 

“Anne,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘I can see a 
way now. I will write to Monsieur de Ca- 
maret to Chateau Kergoiit, and send the letter 
if you can post it. Then I shall be told what 
I am to do.” 

Anne put her head on one side and con 
sidered. ‘‘ Yes, mademoiselle can do that,” 
she said at last; ‘‘ but I too have a thought. 
Suppose our captain and Désiré come to Lo- 
cronan before they go on to Kergoiit? We 
lie in their road, mademoiselle,” she added, 
slowly. ‘‘ That is in God’s hands.” 

Manon’s look of terror came back, but she 
strove for courage. ‘I am bound to do all 
I can,” she said, firmly. ‘‘I will write this 
letter before I sleep, Anne, and you will car- 
ry it to the post-house yourself.” 

‘‘] certainly shall not trust it to any other 
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messenger,” Anne said, firmly. ‘‘But ma- 
demoiselle need not be anxious; Monsieur 
Gilles will not be here to-morrow to see where 
I go.” 

Anne had not told her mistress that when 
she came back early from posting Manon’s 
last letter she had met Monsieur Locronan a 
few steps from the post-house, and he had 
given her one of the keen, searching looks 
that Manon found so startling. 

‘*Put my candles on the writing-table,” 
Manon said. ‘‘I will write at once, and then 
the letter will be ready, however early you 
may come for it in the morning.” 

Anne did all she had to do, and then she 
bade her lady good-night. Although she did 
not take wages, or consider herself in service, 
Anne Kerlaz was practically the maid of 
Manon de Locronan. Her mother had wait 
ed on the old baroness till she married the 
major-domo, Nicolas Kerlaz; after that she 
had had the superintendence of Manon’s baby- 
hood, and the two children had been much 
together. Manon’s six years of education in 
a Parisian convent had parted her from Anne; 
but ere Catherine Kerlaz died she warned 
Anne not to marry as long as Mademoiselle 
Manon remained at the chateau. ‘‘ Stay and 
watch over her,” the dying woman said; 
‘*she will always want care and help till she 
gets a husband—perhaps after that,” the 
poor soul said, with a sigh that had made 
her daughter’s stout heart ache. 

Anne went to her room and looked out 
over the waste that stretched in front of the 
chateau. She knew it was too soon to ex- 
pect Désiré and his master, yet she felt a 
strange warning stir in her. She was sure 
that they would soon visit the chateau. 

‘It is not possible,” she said, ‘‘ they can 
pass it like a couple of sheep; they must 
stand and look; and if they look—I know 
what I know about men—if they stand and 
look they will want to look at something 
sweeter than this grim old house and its 
barred windows. I wonder how the Eng- 
lishman likes his bars? But then aman who 
lives in an island is always in a prison; no 
bars are so strong as the fierce waves of tlie 
sea. Great heavens! no wonder these Eng- 
lish are strong, when one thinks of the dan- 
ger they must run every time they quit their 
miserable little country.” 

It seemed to Anne as she closed her win- 
dow, and at last began to undress, that her 
mother’s words had had a speedy fulfilment. 
Catherine Kerlaz had died only a few years 
ago, and the trouble she had foreseen was al 
ready on its way to Manon de Locronan. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PROPOSAIs 


Harotp Trencnarp had been unwill 
ing to leave Quimper: he had been at once 
fascinated by the quaint old city. He had 
arrived only three days before he met his 
old friend, and he had accepted the invita- 
tion to Chateau Locronan with regret. It 
was therefore a surprise, when he came 
back on Monday to take his place in the bank, 
to find that he wished he was still at the 
chateau. 

Mr. Trenchard was to become his uncle’s 
partner in an old-established banking house, 
and it had been thought desirable that when 
he came abroad to gain facility in speaking 
French, he should at the same time be ini 
tiated into French commercial terms and 
modes of expression; but when Harold con- 
sented to this arrangement he had not antici- 
pated the utter dearth of business that exist- 
ed in the house of Messieurs Le Duc et Cie, 
and the consequent dulness that reigned 
there. 

Once or twice a week, notably on market- 
days, there was something to be done, but 
nothing beyond the powers of the three sober- 
faced, gray-haired clerks, who rarely spoke 
or smiled, and who looked just as precise and 
wooden when they dined daily at the hotel 
table d’héte as they did at their desks. 

Monsieur Le Due and his wife were both 
very curious to know what the Englishman 
thought of the chateau, and of the Locronan 
family, and they were eager that he should 
dine with them; but to-day Harold declined 
the banker's hospitality. 

He said he had letters to write; so he had. 
3ut that was not all; he wanted to be alone, 
to go on looking at the picture that had filled 
his mental gaze ever since he left the cha- 
tean, 

He could think only of Manon; he could 
see only her lovely wild eyes, and her grace- 
ful, unstudied movements; he had delighted 
in being with her, but till he left her he had 
not known how much Manon had become to 
him. He reminded himself that he had 
spent only four days at Chéteau Locronan; 
but then he had seen her often—as often, 
perhaps, in these four days as he might have 
in several visits spread over a month. 

Harold did not join the table d'héte; he 
dined alone in a private room when the meal 
in the salle wasover. This arrangement gave 
him time for a good walk after business 
hours. 

His long swinging steps carried him at a 
pace that made a peasant he met just outside 
the town turn round and stare after him. 

‘“The accursed Englishman has got Satan 
in his boots,” the slouching Breton said, 
grimly. 

The Englishman did not even see the dirty, 
hard-featured peasant. He was busy telling 
himself that it was not the mere circumstance 
of propinquity that had so quickly conquered 








him; it was the incomparable sweetness and 
beauty of this graceful girl. He thought 
there could not be any one at all like her, she 
was such a rare combination of reserve and 
frankness. 

Harold had not been much in the society 
of women, and he had not conversed with a 
French girl till he saw Manon. Perhaps her 
naive grace and her sweet timidity had 
charmed him as mych as her beauty had. He 
did not try to analyze the spell she exercised ; 
he gave himself up to it with a strong deter 
mination that if he could he would make 
this exquisite creature love him. 

Harold was handsome and well grown, but 
he was not in any way self-conscious. He 
had lived so much out-of-doors that he was 
neither sensitive nor nervous; he was healthy 
and resolute; till now he had found life hap- 
py and pleasant; he was naturally hopeful, 
yet it seemed to him that so precious a trea- 
sure as Manon’s love would be hard to win 

He asked himself how he could win it, for 
he had gathered that he should never be al- 
lowed to see her alone; either her aunt or 
Gilles de Locronan had always been with 
her. - 

Even if he had the good fortune to meet 
Manon alone, he knew very well that it 
would be against all rules, and probably the 
girl would not like it, and would hurry away. 
He recalled Gilles de Locronan’s parting 
words, and he saw a new meaning in them. 

Gilles had not said, as an Englishman 
would have said, ‘‘Come over as often as 
you like.” He had said, with some signifi- 
cance—at least Harold thought so—‘‘ I am 
glad you have liked your visit. If you wish 
to come again, I hope you will write to 
me.” 

Harold was conscious that his friend must 
have observed his admiration, and he _ be- 
lieved the words meant that if he wished to 
win Manon de Locronan he must write and 
ask her brother's permission to do so before 
he paid another visit to the chateau. 

‘*Our English way is far more natural and 
easy,” he thought; ‘* but I can see that Gilles, 
dear old fellow, has become fussy since he 
was in England. Well, of course he must 
follow the custom of his country.” 

He turned and went home; he would hard 
ly allow himself time for his dinner, though 
the waiter assured him it was an extra good 
one. 

Harold was wild with impatience to find 
out whether there would be any opposition 
to his proposal. He asked Gilles as a special 
favor to allow him to tell his own story to 
Manon. 

‘* You have been always so good to me,” 
he wrote, ‘‘that your kindness may blind 
you. I prefer not to owe anything to bro 
therly influence. If you give consent to my 
hopes, I will at once write to my father and 
mother, and I feel sure they will be de 
lighted.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


WHAT TO EAT, AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT.* 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
XV.—THE LUNCH BASKET. 


bee many people the lunch basket and its 
contents are quite as important as any 
regularly set out meal of the day—more im 
portant than such occasional luxuries as cere 
monious déjeuners a la fourchette and stand- 
ing lunches. 

Among this number are not only the 
school children who, five days out of the 
week, must carry what the Southern boys 
and girls would term a ‘‘ snack” with them 
to school, but also the army of men and wo- 
men whose employment takes them to such 
a distance from their homes that it is im- 
practicable for them to return there for the 
mid-day meal. With these must not be for- 
gotten the band of night workers who, in one 
capacity or another, have part in making the 
morning papers, and who, by turning day 
into night, find it as essential to take a mid 
night as others do a mid-day repast. 

In a less degree interest is felt in the lunch 
basket by those young people who regard 
the coming of the summer chiefly as the re- 
turn of the picnic season. All these desire 
to know of something appetizing to supply 
their needs, and nearly all agree in condemn- 
ing certain articles as stale and hackneyed, 
asserting that they are tired to death of 
them, among these being generally ham and 
tongue sandwiches. 

In making suggestions on this subject, the 
first thing to be considered is the basket, and 
to begin with, it should be a basket, and not 
a close tin box or pail that cannot be sweeten 
ed except by a scouring and scalding between 
the times of using. A basket, by permitting 
the passage of air through its interstices, 
prevents the food acquiring a close, musty 
taste; and even the basket should have fre 
quent airings and sunnings, and an occasion- 
al plunge into hot salt and water, followed 
by a rinsing in fresh hot water, and a wiping 
and drying in the sun or near the fire. 

Only fresh napkins must be used for wrap- 
ping about the lunch, and if their use proves 
too severe a strain upon the linen drawer, 
Japanese paper napkins may be substituted, 
or even fresh white tissue-paper, or druggist’s 

* “Three Meals a Day,” the former title of this se- 
ries, has been dropped, in favor of the present title, 
“ What to Eat, and How to Serve It,” which will be 
used hereafter. 
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paper. The daintiness of ribbons to tie the 
different parcels is all very pretty, but it is 
hardly possible for the hurried house-mother 
who has to put up even one lunch a day, 
much less when she has two or three to pre 
pare. In order to succeed in making them 
even ordinarily attractive, she must take 
thought for these lunches as carefully as she 
does for the other meals of the day, and 
make provision accordingly, not waiting un 
til the last moment, and then hastily gathet 
ing up whatever odds and ends she ean find, 
and hurriedly cramming them all together 
into the basket in a manner that savors un- 
pleasantly of the bestowal of ‘* broken vict 
uals” and cold bits upon the beggar at the 
kitchen door 

Not until she gives the matter serious 
thought does the housewife realize what a 
variety she can select for the lunch basket of 
her boy or girl, or of her husband. Hoi 
foods are out of the question, of course, and 
even hot drinks, unless a tiny alcohol ‘‘pock 
et stove,” all filled and ready for lighting 
and a tin or agate-iron cup, accompanies the 
outfit. In that case, many a hot cup of café 
au lait or chocolate, of soup or bouillon, may 
be enjoyed by the luncher 

But even when this cannot be managed 


cold coffee and tea are not to be despised 
while cold bouillon is preferred by many 

the hot beef tea. Or, for a change from this 
a small flask of milk or of lemonade may be 
carried. In any case the bottie should be a 


stout one, and provided with a good stopper 
that no break or leakage may cause the ruin 
of the rest of the refection. © 

China makes the lunch basket too heavy, 
and takes up too much room. If a plate is 
required, let it be one of the littke wooden 
butter plates that can be thrown away after 
using. Itis often possible to procure a glass 
from which to drink, but even when it is not, 
a flat glass or a collapsing cup may easily be 
carried in the pocket; or an ordinary flask, 
having a cup fitted to the bottom, may be 
purchased and kept for service in the lunch 
basket. <A tiny cruet for salt and anothet 
for pepper should also be part of the outfit 

Often it does not seem to oceur to the house 
keeper that it is quite practicable to carry a cup 
custard, a baked apple or pear, a tiny mould 
of jelly or blanc-mange, as well as uncooked 
fruit. While the latter is always wholesome 
and generally popular, there are times when 
one wants something else To paraphrase 
Miss Woolson’s words in For the Major, *' 
large cold apple on a winter day is not cal 


culated to arouse enthusiasm.’ 
Other dainties are easily prepared Every 
one who has read Little Women—and who 


has not read it?—will remember Meg and Jo 
March trudging off to their work on frosty 
mornings, each carrying the turnover that 
was to compose her lunch, and gaining com- 
fort for the cold fingers from its warmth 

A tiny pie baked in a saucer, a small tart, 
a diminutive rice or tapioca pudding in a 
patty-pan, are not hard to make, and are a 
welcome variety at the mid-day ‘‘ snack. 

While it might possibly be an expensive 
item to provide potted meat for sandwiche 
for every day in the week, there are often 
odds and ends that, with a little ‘‘ doctor 
ing,’ may be made into excellent substitutes 
The meat on the drumstick left from the 
roast or stewed chicken of last night may be 
chopped fine, moistened with a little gravy 
or melted butter, seasoned, and spread on 
thin slices of buttered bread. The bit of 
steak that clung to the bone may be minced 
and have stirred into it a little Worcester 
shire sauce and a suspicion of made mustard 
while the slice of cold lamb or veal, also 
minced, may be flavored with curry powder 
and softened with melted butter to make 
filling for sandwiches. 

The one or two cold sausages left in the 
pantry will make an appetizing sandwich 
when crushed fine with the back of a spoon 
and laid between the two sides of a buttered 
roll or biscuit; while the last spoonful of lob 
ster or chicken salad scraped from the bot 
tom of the dish may be spread on buttered 
bread for yet another kind of sandwich 

White, Graham, brown, or whole-wheat 
bread may be used in turn, with an occasional 
roll or biscuit to still further vary monoto 
ny. Egg sandwiches, cheese sandwiches, 
sweetbread sandwiches, sardine sandwiches, 
minced ham, tongue, ham and chicken 
chicken and bacon sandwiches—their name 
is legion. 

But some one may object, one does not 
want a/ sandwiches. True enough, but they 
are the piece de résistance of the lunch. They 
may be supplemented, however, by a piece of 
cold fowl, by, once in a while, a broiled bird, 
by a few pickled oysters, by deviled and 
plain hard-boiled eggs, by Salads without 
number, by olives, cheese, and pickles. And 
for desserts are there not the little dishes al 
ready suggested, to say nothing of cake, cook 
ies, ginger-snaps, apples, oranges, mandarins, 
bananas, pears, grapes, and other fruits, to 
say nothing of such simple dainties for school 
children as bread or rolls spread with jam 
jelly, marmalade, or apple-sauce? And ar 
not crackers and cheese always at hand, and 
almost always popular? 

While all this may at first seem to impose 
additional labor upon the house-keeper, she 
will soon find, when the habit is once estab 
lished of providing regularly for the lunch 
that she feels it no more of a burden than 
she does to cater for the other meals of the 
day. Let her keep on the alert for new fan 
cies, and they will come to her more rapidly 
than she can utilize them. 
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Sun-Bonnet. 





Fig. 1.—LirrLe Girw’s 
For description see Supplement. 
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Suit ror Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 12-18. 
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For patterns and descriptions 
see Suppl., Nos. VIII. and IX., 
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Nieut-Gowns. 


For patterns.and descriptions see Supplement, 
os. XI. and XII, Figs. 61-69. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Correspondent. ] 


small butterfly bows of ribbon, satin or velvet, wl 


hich make 8 
it all the more ornamental. A bodice with a point at the 


front may have a lace flounce placed under the point, some 
times quite: deep, then brought down on either side to trim 

















\ J HEN the Grand Priz is run and over, the mondaines, 

having no longer a reason or pretext to detain them in 
Paris, pack the handsome toilettes with which they dazzled 
beholders on that occasion into trunks, and spread abroad to 
the four points of the compass to display them next at the 
beach, watering-places, and chiteaux. But every one famil- 
iar with the creation of modes knows that although the fash- 
ionables have left Paris, the fashions themselves, or at Jeast 
their sources, remain, and that from this central point all those 
slight modifications go forth which are either grafted on ex- 


Fig. 6.—Back or Dust CLOAK, 


Fic. 2. 


For description see Supplement 


Skirt and corsage trim 
mings, bretelles, fichus, col- 





isting fashions for next 
season’s fruit, or drop 
like the flower of a day. 
Laces, so long wrong- 
fully neglected, are rapid- 
ly rising into universal 
use again. Some fash- 
ionable women make a 
sort of craze of their 
laces, and fanatically con- 
tend against all the pret- 
ty imitation products of 
modern machinery. They 
refuse to wear any that 
are not ‘‘genuine.” It is 
the conflict of aristocracy 
against democracy — de- 
mocracy represented by 
the cheap luxury of imi- 
tation or, speaking more 
definitely, machine-made 
laces. Their numbers 
are comparatively few, 
however, and growing 
fewer. Even the most 
fastidious women trim 
their light summer 
gowns, the charming 
printed organdies, which 
come in Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. designs, and 
the challis and wool 
muslins for cooler days, 
with the pretty white 
and écru laces which are 
now offered in such pro- 
fusion. They draw the 
line, however, at the 
cheap black imitations, 
which they will not wear 
under any circumstances, 








the skirt, but unequally, that on the right side be 


than that on the left. 
Lace flounces are 
also used for full 
pleated over-sleeves 
which extend only 
to the elbow, the 
longer Oriental 
sleeves being now 
entirely abandoned. 
Russian lace, with 
the design outlined 
with a red thread, 
is used to a consid- 
erable extent, and 
is particularly ad 
mired when a 
thread of gold or 
steel accompanies 
the red thread in 
itsmazes. A gown 
of light-weight gray 
surah, or foulard, 
or gray mohair, 
trimmed with this 
lace, is considered 
very distinguished. 

It seems absurd 
to speak of summer 
and winter fans, or 
perhaps it would be 
better to make the 
distinction between 
day and evening 
fans. But whatever 
the name, a_ fan 
which is used with 
a winter evening 
toilette is quite out 
of harmony with 
summer day dress 
Rich ornamental 
fans are considered 
out of place and 
taste in summer, If 
one desires to be 
extravagant in the 
matter of summer 


fans, she can have fij¢ 5 


them made of the 


ing short 








‘APE FOR Mountain DReEss, 


Figs. 1 AND 3. 


same material to match her 


organdy or embroidered 
Jarettes and cuffs, yokes and muslin or gauze dresses 
sleeves—for all of these Many of them are made of 
lace is used in the most va Scotch zephyrs; each divi 
ried and picturesque forms. sion of the fan is edged with 
Wherever it is possible lace a tiny ruffle of the material, 
is insinuated, even in the tapering off toward the cen 
folds of draped corsages, tre—acharming trifle. Par- 
which have narrow lace laid i 


between. For along while 
it was the custom to use 





asols are simple this year. 
The most elaborate are of 


colored net over silk of the 
laces only with evening toi- same color, the net pleated 
lettes, but this is changed with a puff and heading run 
now. Another change is with ribbon at the top and 
that evening dresses are bottom. These are choice, 
worn before dinner—that is, and correspondingly costly 
in this wise: specially hand- rhe parasol most generally 
some Visiting toilettes are dopted is of shot (change- 
prepared for late afternoon ible) silk in two colors 
calls, which are made from Summer weather is some 
five until seven o'clock, and times capricious, and it 
as they are always made in well to be prepared for both 
a carriage, the dress may be ups and downs of the ther 
as elaborately ornamented mometer. The dress for cool 


as one chooses, and the hat 
and wrap likewise. It is 
for these late afternoon 
visits that the pretty small 
wraps are used, which are 
as varied in form as they are 
insufficient for protection. 
The actual wrap worn for 





summer days and early au 
tumn is of light cloth, white 
for exclusive tastes, and light 
gray, écru, or nut brown for 
more serviceable gowns 
The most tasteful trimming 
for such dresses, which are 


intended to be sufficiently 

warmth is a large cloak, warm while avoiding any 

which is left behind in the thing of a wintry a] pear 

anteroom or vestibule. ance, is a slender vine of 
As regards the manner of 


using laces, that varies as 
widely as the styles of cor 
sage and skirt vary. Take, 
for example, an open cor 
sage meeting only on the 
chest and open above and 


braiding in gold or gold-col 
ored silk soutache on white, 
and deeper gold or silk ona 
color. The vine is braided 
on the skirt above a hem two 
inches deep, and if the skirt 





is taken up on one side, the 
é below; alace flounce is gath vine follows the edge up 
ered, fastened under the The collar, cuffs, and the 
meeting point on the chest, vest, if there is one, are cov 
brought down to the waist, ered with braiding If the 
and thence to the left side, corsage is lapped and fasten 
where it is carried in spirals ed on one side the braiding 
down the entire length of extends across the neck. then 
the skirt. On another skirt follows the fastening along 
a lace flounce ten inches the shoulder, around the arm. 
deep, and from three yards hole, and down the side. 
and a half to four and a Demi-toilettes for summer 
; half long, is placed flat on and early autumn are of 
i the left side of the front plain col red light-weight 
J from the top down, turns a 





right angle at the foot, and 
passes around the bottom of 
the skirt to the right side, 
where the end is gathered 
under aribbon chow. I cite 
these examples merely to 
show that the utmost free- 
dom is allowed to fancy,and 
very little regard is paid to 
regular or symmetrical ar- 
rangements. The beginning 
or end of the lace may be 
masked under a convenient 
fold, but where that is not 
practicable it is simply fast- 
ened down with two or three 


Fig. 1—Mountatn Dress witH CAPE, 
[See Figs. 3-5. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dust on TRAVELLING CLOAK. 


Front.—([See Fig. 6. ] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Mountain DREss. 
[See Figs. 1, 4, and 5.] 
For description see Supplement. 





woollens combined with bro- 
cade, with a ground of the 
same tint as the woollen and 
a figure of a different color 
The skirt has five pane Is of 
the silk,one at the middle of 
the front, and two on either 
side, separated one from an 
other by wide flat ple its of 
the wool. The fulness of the 
back is taken up in large 
gathers. The corsage is of 
the wool, opening on a bro 
cade plastron; the upper 
part of the sleeve is very full 
and bouffant ; 
EMMELINE RAYMOND 
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MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success, It soothes the child, softens the guins, allays 

ain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twe nty-five cents a bottl [Adv.] 


Burnett's Fravonine Exrracts are the 
and most healthful.—[{Adv. ] 


best, the 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


Breaklast Cocod 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its 






It has more 


preparation 


than three times th 
mixed with Starch, 
and is therefore far mw 





costing less than one cent a cup. 
lelicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 

8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
| for invalids as wel 





as persons in healta. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & cO., Dorchester, Mass. 


150 Tints. English Ena Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins 
Can be applied b any- 
one, Invented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 
By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 

Send for tint cards. 


“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
60c. nnd $1.00. POSTACE, !0c. EXTRA. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 


10 East 15th Street, New York. 


» PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HOW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair: to 





Develop the Form; to Increase or 
— Reduce Flesh; to Color and Re- 
Sy ct re the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 





and to Beautify the Con 
A book of interest to eve 











Sent for Six Cents, to pay P stage. It 

r ints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 
ared at he me), and shows how to obtain free sam- 
of Cosmetics MADAME LAUTIER, 





pl 
124 West 23d St., 


New York City. 
Mention 


this "paper. 


ET SHURISHORNS sutbetoLiSas) 
mere of imitations, 


NOT 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


Cosmetic Artiste, 














on 
ABEL 

AND GET 

HE GENUINE 


“QHARTSHORN 


DOES YOUR 
HAVE COLIC 
so. why let it suffer when BABY COLIC 
ir RE will relieve itin 10 minutes? A simple and 
harmless remedy that does not c contain Opium 


vw any other poisonous drug. snd 50 cents for 
i package to 


BAM Bixo CHEMICAL € 
*, O. Box 334, Avianca, Ga, _ 





LL ART TRAC HERS AND ART STUDENTS will 
lease send addresses immediately to The 

Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 
compiled. 


the Art Directory now being 







HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 











eC Hy” 
ROYAL Fat 
————e 





ROYAL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies, 
stren wth, and wholesomeness. More economical tha: 
= , ordi nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
th the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 

pt uM 10sph ite powders, Sold only in cans, 
Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 
waterproof tub. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


Crgssp & Blackwells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IV THE UNITED STATES. 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed “beco: 


ming’ to lad 

who wear their hair parted $6 

up, tifying a size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 


n . & 
the m’fr for Ilust’d Price-Lists 
&.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hal])Chicago 





FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
Setting equal to it. 















“Best and Goes Farthest 





= Wal 





A marvel of purity, | 





are household words all over Europe. 


THE STANDARD LD. @ 
OF THE WORLD. 


DUTENS 


ONLY be HEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRE nt TY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


§OZODONT, . 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


1784 


1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ntiptas 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 
Ft: & HEAD NOISES CURED by 








k’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Com- 

fortable. Suceessful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 
















Res To avoid the evil effects 
of Tea and Coffee, use constantly 









which is 


s@ING TO THE NERVES and 





erage. 


ki 


Cake; 





| MAGIC CORN SATO 











VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
STRENGTHEN. 


a refreshing and nourishing bev- 











TRADE MARK + 





Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World. 25 cts. 
65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes, Druggists, or "1 ~ postpaid, 


by € harles E. Cornell, Box 214 > N.Y. 








‘What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
‘Ye am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON’S 
E I can now walk with ease,’ 


EZ ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you th = some imitation is jast as good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every sy is warranted to cure, or money refunded, 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People. 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE=FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FI ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BrsT AND CHEAPEST, 


E Senatantidinninie 3ON. William st, N.Y. 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large botties, 50c. 








Now that the manufacturers are 
drawing the attention of the Amer- 
ican public to this first and, since 
its invention, the best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as 
well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet- 
ter,a comparative test with whatever 
other cocoa it may be; them Van 
Hovuten’s Cocoa #tse/f will convince 
every one of its great superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 
economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high- 
class paper, /fea/th, says: “Once 
used, always used.” 


































Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 














VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


is stimulating and invigorating. 
when made weak, it is 







Even 


a delicious bever 









age, and is then much cheaper than tea or 
coffee 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts 
of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is rec- 


ommended by medi 








/ men instead of tea 


or other coc 





or coflee vas and chocolates, 


by chil 






for daily family use lren and adults 
hale and sick, rich and poor 

he great success of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
admitted, and a 
will east/y prove, that none of t 
the inventor’s in solubility, 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 





1S generally Paes. arison 
hem equals 


agreeab le 


THE ORIGINAL pure 
soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in 
Holland, and, ever since zts in- 
vention, has remained. uz- 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 





USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion. scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and | 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 























Once Tried—aAlways Used. 
Largest Sale in the World. 


SUPERFLUOUS 











HAIR, | 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nevtly all annoying distige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
‘ electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertieed poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish, Address Mme. JULIAN, 48 E. - 20th St, N. N.Y. 


H ATU nele Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle its Metropolis. ‘Addre °S8 
Eshelman, Llewellyn&Co. , Seattle, W wes 








ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘* Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
Send Postal Note for 745 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, ‘e24 4 Broadway, New York. 


Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 
popes CWO 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS _ 
STOU WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise & cls tion for 6 stamps. 


—mmmmmemns’. LY NTON,19 Park Place, N 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 


Us abet o vad 
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INFANTILE» asases sapagagsaaaSTTeTETTAS | 


SKIROS Lp by Beware of Vile Imitations of Pears’ Soap. a, 
i 





eS) 
eri 


25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and TL 
Chemical ( ‘orporation, Boston, Mass. ; fF 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” Tl 

aw Baby’s Skin and Scalp purified and beau- ~@% TL| 
aa” tifled by Curtouna Soar. 6a [ 
Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- J 

matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated iE 


Curtouna AnTI-Patn Piaster. 25¢. 


iu = Pe ra 
ICUr da | 4 ANE 
= ral o . NC ri’. A Ps mS 
NVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP | eo * A 
4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- j - es / ‘ P R 
figuring, itching, burning, se: aly, crusted, pimply, or ra — . E 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the went 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is | em 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the ral band 
Curwura Remepies, consisting of Curioura, the x 
great Skiu Cure, Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin j = 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutiouna Reso.vent, the oo 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor | Vl 0 i 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- | oh } FO R 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental j fn all 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delage are dau- | HL = { 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are pe rmane nt. F _ 1 | 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, on Lh | LADI a I 
i | 


i | AND 
f; CHILDREN’S 


Ly 

= =» WEAR. 
fu 

| 

Lh SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
a 

Lh NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
(i TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


al 
2d) BASH 


(92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 


TWO GRADES OF a 
THOMSON’S a 
GLOVE-FITTING Il 


CORSETS “ 


J 
HOT WEATHER. a] 









THOMSON’S 
— FITTING 


J 
VENTILATING iu ‘/wcotoSBY LEOENDS. 


a 7 & 5 : sesso) 6 [L 


“sUMMER.”’ “| Ask for Pears’ Soap and Take No Other. (hi 


ao ae ra seed SSR GESEER SEER SIRE SEEZ SEGESESESESEE of JOHN W. HUTCHINSON 
at nad Menta: Lewes: Lalles cilk DRY GOODS, 
Mackintoshes 111,173, and 175 Eighth Aen, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
The most beautiful | 
Cor. 19th Street, New York, 


Guard Against Misrepresentations and Inf 
‘sdvos 2010.7, []U JO avpndog jsoyy pur “jsog ‘ysouvay)D *}S04N GE OU 


—— SHAD NICE CAKE OF S 
i ‘WoRTHY oF WASHINGTHE HANDs OF THEPOPE” 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Langdon, Batcheller & Co.,N.Y.City. 
Garments ever seen in 


Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO. 
this or any other mar 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ nm 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
ket. 
Send for Samples and 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
directions for Measuring. 


INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
BARKER & C0., 


This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 

27 MAIDEN LANE, 
Cor. Nassau Street. 


A will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 

FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
EK. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’ K. LOESER & co., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 





WILL MAIL FREI THE JENNESS 
MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAI 
rO ALL WHO APPLY 











India - Rubber Goods of END US 25 CENTS IN Stamps AND 
Every Description. a 
RECEIVE “HALE-OUNCE SAMPLE 





Me ntion Harper’s Bazar. 





For improved and 
LIEBIG economic cookery. Use 
it for Soups, Sauces, 
Made Dishes (Game 


ima fe 


Perfection ‘ Underwear 
SUPPORTER 


Saves time and money 
Gives health and comfort 
Fasily and quickly adjusted. 
Will not slide of the shoulder 








MSON DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 





fectly in all climates for STAYS, BEI! ATS. 2 <r ayia shic glk oe 
any length of time, and In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” has of body or waist and garter 
Saha ceak a ce 6 dues created models of an absolute new character as form Sa nt, postpaid 

teaper and of hiner and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers ei ) te. In or 
flavor than any other 


to come and look at these novelties. 
stock, 


OF BEEF las aia doe The Berkshire Hills 
. beef of the value of Sanat torium 


‘ bop : : : For the cure of ll its forms, without the 
about $7.50. P This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. ae ot te kui a wit = indenmation 
+ e Genuine only with ; 


. mailec free Address 
Justus von Liebig’s Ask your Dealer for it. 
signature as shown, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


LADIES who have outlived dts annoyance of adjusting and | Every Good 
STEEL PENS. 


wearing ear-studs with the o/d¢-fashioned screw-post and nut housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


will welcome “ Washburn’s Magic Nut,” which is easily circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Vooking Utensils, 
__THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


- . : The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 
adjusted on a smooth ear-wire, which does not hurt the ear, | 
“HOYDON’ susgTivuTE FOR 
Fr ENTIRELY NEw. 


PERFECTION UNDERWEAR 
SUPPORTER (0 
418 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Send for circular 
, Agents w ted in every lo¢ 
write for terms 

































} 
r 
Tink Co urs, ‘I 0 utTs, AND MILLINERY 
| ae . 
| 


certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 





> guaranteed 








rices not advance 


ror the Th 
| co rission che urren? pri 
| I beg to emphasize th above, as sO Many complaints 
| reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
| prices on goods call not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, e for cit r containing full 


} information regarding 


and is thoroughly secure. It is easily applied to any earring | 
Bosom Form, Shirt Suspender and Shoulder Brace 


t=) 
For lawn tennis, horseback riding. peat bething. 


or scarf-pin. YOUR JEWELLER CAN GET IT FOR YOU. 
&e,, itis une qualed. Does not constrict the 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is en A cure is 
figure. and i ai at the thing for Summer wear 7, e8- | 
ee as oose waists, Price $1.25. 










ce 
1OYDON 4 MEG. CO.| acENTS It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied | and references from every State and Tt 
916 Washington Ave.; La tila, Pa. WANTED. to the nostrils. Price, 50e. Sold by druggists or sent 





by mail. il. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 








| SHOPPING °, 3: vn capecience, 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | ee en are Se 


Address ., N. Y. City 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ug | 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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FACETIZL. 
SUMMERING ON A FARM 


J 
’M living in the country vow, upon a quiet farm, 
Where | am free from city noise and safe from 
urban harm; 
And 'stead of horrid cantalou pes and early summer 
meats, 
I feed upon the cool crisp squash and blood-red 
winter beets. 
Il. 
I have a room with slanting roof; no wearisome 
design 
Upon the wall is there to greet these tired eyes of 
mine, 
But honest, coarse, sand-paper walls are those about 
my head, 
Pon which I rub that fevered spot where mosqui- 
toes have fed. 
Ill. 
No narrow bath-tub have I here to lave myself 
within, 


But one large basin on the floor, a dipper made of tin. 
Oh, how the cooling waters plash, and o’er my 
shoulders flow, 


Despite their leaking through the floor, assuaging all 
my woe! 
IV. 
And, as I've said, no city noise doth break upon the 
en 
Nanght save the cooing of the frog, the bleat of 
chanticleer, 
The crowing of the Durham cow, the lowing of the 
These are the sole disturbances in this my rural 
len. 
¥. 
And oh, the habits that this life, this country life 
Mnepires 
The bre ikfast set at five a.w.—ah! how my soul 


admires 


To rise at four, and ere the sun has started on its 
way 
To don my duds and enter on the duties of the 
day! 
VI 
Instead of working at my desk in hot seersucker 
coat, 
To seek the flelds and toss the hay, to feed the 
bounding goat, 
To dine three times a day on pie, washed down by 
berry wine, 
And when the sun has set at Jast retiring at nine 
VII 
This a” a noble life to lead; from care and strife so 


free; 
It tans ‘the cheek, 
with glee. 


the muscles gain, it fills the soul 


jut when next summer comes this way, I fear I 
can’t afford 
To swap the sweat of brow and brawn for rural 


bed and board. Henry Hersert Harkness 


PROPER ~aaeeom 
“THET'’S MY YATCH.’ 
“YER WHAT?” 
“My YATCH. DYER THINK You 
18 TH’ ONLY ONES THET KIN KEEP YATCHES ?” 


ATION 





CITY FELLERS 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“I DO LOVE YOU, MABEL! You 
“So I THOUGHT. NO, SIR; NO 
WHEN THE THEATRES AND BALLS COMMENCE, 


KNOW 





A NATURAL REQUEST 
“*T don’t want such a large cut as that,” said the 
young house- “keeper. “ Can’t you give me a cutlet off 


the same piece ? 





> 


They had been discnssing the subject of intelligence 
in the lower animals the other evening over in Coffee's 

grocery store, when a large farmer from Beth- 
el Township stated as a fact that he had a dog 
at home that did all his churning 

**That’s nothin’,” remarked a wag who had 
recently come into possession of a brindle 
cow; ‘I've got a calf that does all my milk- 


in’. 
a 


Cousin John, who had been taken to hear 
the Commencement exercises of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution at J—ll, was asked what 
he ae ey of the valedictorian’s address, 

ell,” he replied, in his dry manner, “I 
thought jt was pretty good, but considerably 
overdone in the matter of gestures. 





—.—____ 


“ Spriggs is a mere fop! 


Mark my words, 
he will never make 


a noise in the world.” 


“I think you're wrong. I’ve often re- 
marked his bang.” 
aeons 


“ You talk too much to yourscié. 
be seen talking to myself.” 


I wouldn't 


“Why not? What have you got against 
yourself ?” 

* Please, ma’am, can’t you give me some 
dinner? I haven’t had a bit all day.” 

- But_ you have a big pie there in your 
pocket 


** That's for dessert, ma’am.” 





—— 


** You should be sent to jail for laughing at 
my protestations of love and affection, Miss 
Araminta.” 

“That is not a prison offence.” 

“It is indeed. Contempt of court is al- 
ways severely punished.” 








NOT INCIDENT 


BIN way AH WHEN DAT CENSUS MAN COME ROUN’. 
FINISHED Y. L. 


AMMA. “ DaT’s DE VAY WORD. 
HEADITARY DISEASES? 





TO 
COLORED DAME (to her daughter just returned Srom a Spishing school), 








THE RACE. 


“IT WISH YO' HADDER 


“FIIs QUESTIONS WERE IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE, MAMMA, AND I 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN DELIGHTED TO ANSWER THEM 
M 


FEREDITARY AND—” 


WHAT HE GOTTER DO ASKIN’ COLORED FOLKS BOUT RED- 
D’AIN’T ANY ON EM GOT RED HEADS!’ 


IT Is * 
LIGHTLY 


A BAD QUOTATION, 
SPRING TURNS FOR ME! 
Goob-BY, MR. BROWN.” 


IT WAS A BOSTON HORSE 

“Git up!’ exclaimed Miss Bunker-Hill’s cousin. 

But the horse did not move 
‘The animal does not Seem to compre hend,’ 

Miss Hill. Let me try. 

* All right.’ 

*“ Proceed, iaieat ulus!” 

And the animal proceeded 
<>——_—__ 

“* Brown is an awfully polite fellow.’ 

“Ishe? Inever noticed it.” 

“Why, yes. I went to borrow an X of him yester- 
day, and before I left him he had borrowed one of 
me.” 


said 





qusemendjpapnamee 
*T tell you it was a musical treat.” 
“What? At the Dime Museum ?” 
“Yep. The four-handed man played a duet. 


IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY LIGHTLY TURNS TO THOUGHTS OF LOVE,’” 
I WANT THE HONEST AFFECTION THAT SHOWS ITSELF 





IN THE AUTUMN 


A DUDE’S REASON. 
“Why do you alwe ays take an upper berth on the 
steamer, Chollie ? 
“So that I'll be up out of the wet if she sinks.” 
a 
‘Why are you so timid, John? Speak out.” 
“Tam afraid the popping will awake your papa.” 
cnamsinstaidpeinncanias 
‘Yon are heartless, Ethel,” said he. 


“* How can I be if, as you claim, I have your heart ?” 
said she. 








—— > 


“‘T say, Bill,” said the tramp, as he put down his 
paper, “that Mrs. Jenness Miller’s a sensible woman.” 

** What's she done?” 

“She says people ought to cultivate more repose.” 


SMALL BOY (who has been undergoing imprisonment in a dark closet, where he has discovered and 


slyly eaten nearly a whole jar of preserves). 


THINK YOU DID JUST RIGHT TO PUNISH ME THE WAY YOU DID.’ 


JOHNNY GETS IT. 
‘“‘ Johnny may tell me why Lot’s wife did not con- 
tinne the journey with her husband.” 
“ Please, mum,” responded Johnny, 
rested for assault.” 


‘she was ar- 
idinmaeiiimnineen 


** Mercy , what a loud suit !” 

‘*Tt’s all wool.’ 

‘‘Humph! wool must have been shorn from a bed- 
lam.”’ rE 

* Jove! Mary, the house is on fire!” 

“Well, get up as quick as you can, and cover the 
furniture with rubber sheets and put op your bathing 
suit before the hose company gets here.” 


a 


my never get mad over the loss of an umbrella.” 

“T-6n" 

“Well, you shouldn't. Just keep your eyes wide 
open and you'll be sure to find some one else’s.’ 





*d 
KISSING THE ROD. 
““T WAS VERY NAUGHTY TO RUN AWAY, MAMMA; ANDI 
CONSOLATION, 
Although I love her much, I fear 
I don’t regret [ missed her; 
For now I find I hold more dear 
Her young and pre tty sister. 
gunalipariiy 

Lorp Noopirs. “Aw, I say, captain, what is that 
land we see ovah there?” 

Carta. * That is America, my lord.” 

Lorp Noovixs. “Ye don’tsay! I thought America 
was a larger country than that.” 

ceria 

‘Gracious! that was an awful clap of thunder; it 
frightened me terribly.’ 

“Pooh! thunder can’t hurt you.” 

“Can’t,eh? Didn’t you ever hear of a person being 
thunderstruck ?” ° 

“*Our band was in a smashup ist night.” 4 

* Any bones broken ?” 

“Two trombones.” 
‘ 





